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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Teachers Are Going to be in 
That New World, Too 


We hear a lot of talk these days about 
a New World we are going to live in after 
the war is over. They say it’s going to 
be a different world. The idea is not 
new to teachers; we have been trying for 
centuries to make the world new, to make 
each generation better than the one that 
went before. We have made some prog- 
ress, altho we haven’t received much 
credit for it. Our former pupils who have 
become politicians and industrialists 
and experts have taken most of the credit. 
We are willing for them to have the 
credit but we want them to be gracious 
enough to remember that if they had not 
had teachers they probably would not 
have gotten very far. Just now we want 
them to know that we are going to live 
in That New World which we and they 
have been making, and we want them to 
know that we expect that New World to 
be more decent toward us than was the 
old world which we are leaving. 


Some of the first teachers that came to 
our land were slaves who had been 
teachers in the Old World. That gave 
us a bad start. Some of the pioneers who 
hewed out the wilderness and blazed the 
trails to a great industrial empire evi- 
dently thought we should remain slaves 
and some of their successors have evi- 
dently thought the same way. Even today 
they are “perfectly amazed” when they 
“discover” that teachers are rewarded 
little better than slaves for their services. 
They could stand on a street corner for 
days and count the people who passed 
and tell within fifty feet where to locate 
a cigar stand which would “get trade.” 
They could roll along the highways and 
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spot a profitable site for a filling station 
with unerring accuracy. They could 
build concrete highways stretching like 
a maize of white ribbon across moun- 
tains and valleys, but they couldn’t see 
a little tumble-down weather beaten one- 
room school house where a little weather 
beaten teacher taught the next generation 
for a stipend less than was received by 
the genus homo who had to qualify for 
his position by having the intellectual 
capacity to hold up a red rag to stop 
traffic as the road-building progressed. 

They could bore and drill holes in the 
earth till it looks like a pepper box in 
order to find a puddle of oil hidden away 
thousands of feet down in the dark earth, 
but they couldn’t see thousands of little 
ragged urchins moving around right on 
top of the ground in broad open daylight 
with no place to learn to read and write 
and no more chance to realize the full- 
ness of their lives than the pools of oil 
had to escape discovery. 

They could dig down into the bowels 
of the earth and blast and blow and cut 
and saw the piled up treasures of the 
ages and bring it out and send it roaring 
behind giant steam engines over bands 
of steel that girdled the continent, but 
they couldn’t see what was happening to 
the children of the begrimed toilers who 
seldom saw their sons in the light of day. 

Yes, they had such vision that they 
could design machines with such delicate 
mechanisms that they could go down a 
cotton row and pluck the cotton boll with 
a deftness that surpassed the skill of 
human hands, but they couldn’t see the 
pallid faces and the frail forms of mil: 
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lions of waifs shivering in shacks and 
shanties which for generations had 
housed only illiterates. 


They could build counting houses and 
create capital in multiplied millions and 
monopolize the great industries and fash- 
ion cartels with other governments and 
send out their tentacles across the sea 
and control the business of half the world, 
but they couldn’t find enough money any- 
where to give the little children of Ameri- 
ca enough education to guarantee them a 
decent job and a decent home and decent 
security. 


They could find money to finance 
power to drive the machines of the world 
and the ships of the sea and the planes 
of the sky, but they couldn’t see that the 
greatest power of all, the power of 
potential human value was being de- 
pleted at its source and rendered im- 
potent at its period of greatest possi- 
bility by blind and impudent neglect. 


Some of them had the brazen effront- 
ery to say the schools were not as good 
as they should be! We teachers have 
been telling them that for three genera- 
tions. Of course they are not as good 
as they should be. The miracle is that 
they are as good as they are. It requires 
a huge amount of consummate gall to 
criticize an institution that has been 
manned by men and women who were 
rewarded by the most niggardly com- 
pensation that was provided for any 
public service. 


The American Public now awakening 
from its hibernal slumber of a hundred 
and fifty years seems to stand in amaze- 
ment at the spectacle of millions of citi- 
zens who can not read and write in any 
language. They seem to have been totally 
unaware of the fact that they have 
financed the training of American youth 
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IF and AND 


If we spend time 

In effort strong 

To “get even” 

With some one man 
Who has done wrong 
To our good cause 

Or who has done 
Affront to us, 

We just waste words 
And thoughts and deeds 
In useless search 

For cold revenge. 

And when we once 
Have matched the score, 
The only thing 

We have to count 
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For one more soul 
And one more scar 
For vanity. 
And in this life 
Which is so short 
There is no need 
For hate to thrive, 
No profit made 
In spending hours 
Trying to learn 
How to do wrong 
Only because 
Wrong has been done. 
The profit comes 
To growing souls 
Who can ascend 
The lifting heights 
And leave below 
The vengeful plan 
That does not lift 

| But lowers man. { 
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in such a parsimonious manner that the 
business of teaching has largely been 
used as a stepping stone to some other 
business, or profession, while youth has 
paid the penalty for indifference and 
business has paid the price of inefficiency. 


Now that the dawn is breaking, after 
a century and a half of struggle and sac- 
rifice and discouragement and defeat on 
the part of zealous leadership we would 
like to picture the patterns that we believe 
should be envisioned in that New World. 
We would strive for a society that would 
be better—even nobler than that of the 
yesteryear, a society that would move on 
down the centuries with fewer wars and 
fewer revolutions, with less crime, sick- 


ness, insanity, and injustice. We, who 
are going to live in this New World, and 
continue to be the teachers of the men 
and women of tomorrow, would even 
dare to hope that in that world there will 
be a decent minimum of life’s neces- 
sities, a full measure of education, to 
the end that each one may attain the 
realization of his creative abilities. 


We hope that in the culture of that 
bright New World there will be more 
than the dull veneer of contented and 
prosperous human animals, more than 
the cultural rouge of the sophisticated 
socialites. Rather shall we seek and 
hope and work for a culture that is truly 
great and that creates immortal values. 








John Doe— Teacher 


I" was 4:15 o’cLock at Piney Ridge 
school. The pupils of old District 
Number 11 had been dismissed for the 
day. John Doe, teacher, sat at his desk, 
feverishly thumbing his Phi Beta Kappa 
Key up and down on his chain. As he 
looked through the window he saw his 
charges clamber down the hillside on 
their way home. They seemed happy 
but their teacher was in the doldrums. 
John Doe began to ruminate. Teaching 
is a peculiar sort of experience, some- 
times I succeed at it, and at other times 
I feel a total failure. The arithmetic 
lessons have been abominable. The lan- 
guage, spelling and reading lessons have 
been complete “flops”. Some of my boys 
have the genius of the devil himself when 
it comes to studying out mischief. If 
they would only apply this talent to their 
arithmetic. Maybe it is my fault, 


By Romie Dustic Jupp 
Morehead, Kentucky 


thought Professor Doe. “As the school- 
master so is the school,” is a truism. 
Why do not my children have an intellec- 
tual interest in what I am doing? Per- 
haps it is because I have failed to arouse 
in them a realization of the values of the 
things which I am trying to teach them. 
I wonder if I were cut out to be a teacher? 
Why did I not leave teaching years ago? 
I am now getting on in years. My old 
age is going to find me with little or no 
competence laid up. Sawney Webb left 
Broad Gap school for a job in a defense 
plant and he makes more in a week 
than I make here in a month. But, as 
it is now, I have taught 19 years at 
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Piney Ridge and the barnacles are so 
thick on my brain that I am beginning 
to move and think with difficulty. To 
be frank, I’m in a rut and have not the 
courage to admit it to the world. What 
a fool I have been to stay here in this 
little one-horse community! 

As John Doe was thinking about his 
one-horse community, a soldier appeared 
in the door. It was one of John Doe’s 
former pupils, Dave Antle. Dave had 
just come home “on leave” from the 
Solomon campaign, where as a pilot, he 
had made 50 flights over enemy territory. 
He had been wounded twice, and had 
been decorated three times for “extra- 
ordinary bravery before the enemy”. 

“Hello Dave’, said John Doe. “Where 


did you come from?” 


“I’m home ‘on leave’, professor,” re- 
sponded Dave. “I just wanted to come 
by and tell you how many times I have 
thought of you while I was away. You 
will never know how some things you said 
to me stuck in my mind. I recall one 
thing in particular.” 

“What was that?”, said John Doe. 

“You said if a man was right in what 
he was doing and felt that way about it, 
it made him braver or something like 
that. You don’t know how those words 
strengthened my drooping spirit when it 
needed courage.” 

“Yes, I recall the lines,” said Profes- 
sor Doe. 


Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked 
up in steel, 
Whose conscious with injustice is 
corrupted. 
“Do you remember,” said Dave, 
“What a terrible time you had in pound- 
ing poetry into my head?” 
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“Yes. But you were no worse, how- 
ever, than any one else, Dave. Did the 
ordeals which you experienced in gram- 
mar benefit you any as a pilot?” 


“Not much, professor. I am afraid 
that good grammar is at a low premium 
aboard a Mitchell Bomber when you are 
trying to get a bead on a Jap Zero.” 


“T can well understand that,” said John 
Doe. “By the way, Dave, I was just 
thinking when you came up, what a poor 
job of teaching I had done for the day. 
Your coming along has given me a lot 
of courage and has caused me to be 
grateful. I guess I am content to teach 
here at Piney Ridge. Some one must 
keep the home front from crumbling,” 
said Professor Doe. 


“Yes, professor”, replied Dave, “it 
takes a lot of courage to stay out here at 
Piney on little pay and less recognition. 
This is a third front which is essential 
towards winning the war. I feel like 
offering you one of my medals.” 


“No, Dave, nothing like that”, said 
John Doe. “I am content to have just 
a small part in your success. I have 
been watching your records with a great 
deal of pride, just because I had some- 
thing to do with your education. I am 
satisfied to be John Doe who teaches at 
Piney Ridge—just a high private in the 
rear rank, you know. There is no 
glamour in this work, Dave, no medals, 
no citations, no service stripes. Possibly, 
the world will understand some day.” 


As they walked down the road together 
from Piney Ridge, a memorable day was 
made—at least for John Doe. That 
night, in his room, he took down from 
the bookshelf his diary and wrote in it 
these words: 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these—ye did it unto me.” 
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The Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Veterans of World War Il 


7 oe THE ENACTMENT of Senate 
bill 786 into Public Law 16 by the 
78th Congress, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is given the sole authority to 
plan and carry into effect a program of 
rehabilitation for those veterans who 
served in the active military or naval 
forces on or after December 7,.1941, and 
who by reason of pensionable disabilities 
incurred in or aggravated by their serv- 
ice in the armed forces are determined 
to have vocational handicaps resulting 
from such disabilities, and who are 
shown to have need of rehabilitation 
which may be accomplished through 
courses of training and returned to em- 
ployment. 

It should be remembered that the work 
of rehabilitation by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at present is concerned only 
with those veterans, men and women, 
who have pensionable disabilities; who 
are adjudged to have vocational handi- 
caps as a result of those disabilities, and 
who are shown to have need of vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome such handi- 
caps. The rehabilitation program of 
the Veterans Administration is in no way 
connected with the programs of re- 
habilitation supported or sponsored by 
state or other Federal agencies. 


The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division 

The program of rehabilitation of 
veterans is carried out through the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, organized 
at those field stations of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration having regional office activi- 
ties. The Veterans Administration 
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regional office at Lexington, Kentucky, 
has set up a vocational rehabilitation 
division, and this division will handle all 
rehabilitation cases of disabled veterans 
in Kentucky. 


The vocational rehabilitation division 
in the Lexington office of the Veterans 
Administration is under the direction of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Officer, 
Geo. R. Brown, Jr. 


In accordance with the type of work to 
be done by each, three subdivisions have 
been set up in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion division; namely, the Advisement 
Subdivision, the Training Subdivision, 
and the Registrar’s Office. The type of 
work done by each subdivision is sug- 
gested by the title of each. 


The Advisement Subdivision is headed 
by the Vocational Adviser, who with such 
assistants as may be employed as need 
may arise, is charged (a) with the duty 
of determining the need for vocational 
rehabilitation in the case of each veteran, 
(b) of aiding the veteran in the choice 
of a vocation or occupation for which 
training may be given in consideration 
of the nature and extent of his disability, 
and (c) of recommending of the Train- 
ing Division the type of training to be 
offered and estimating the length of time 
necessary to complete the training recom- 
mended. 


The Training Subdivision has at its 
head the Senior Training Officer. The 
principal duties of this officer and his 
assistants are: (a) to locate institutions 
or establishments where training can be 
given, (b) to prepare courses of training 
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for the veteran in keeping with the 
selected objective, (c) to enter the 
veteran in training at the selected institu- 
tion or establishment, (d) to supervise 
him while in training, and (e) to develop 
opportunities for employment of the 
veteran when he will have finished his 
training. 

The Registrar, who will have charge 
of the Registrar’s Office, will see to it 
that all records, both general and statis- 
tical, are kept in proper form in con- 
formity with prescribed procedures. The 
Registrar will coordinate the records of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
with those of the regional office and the 
central office of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


Eligibility for Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Certain regulations and rules govern 
the determining of entitlement of vet- 
erans to vocational rehabilitation. Among 
these are: 


1. He must have had active military or 
naval service after December 6, 1941. 

2. He must have received an honorable 
discharge from service. 

3. His disability must be pensionable 
and be service-connected and due to 
World War II service. 

4. It must be determined that he has a 
vocational handicap due to such dis- 
ability. 

5. Need for vocational rehabilitation to 
overcome his handicap must be estab- 


lished. 


Procedure in Rehabilitation - 


It will be of interest to follow the case 
of a veteran from the date of his applica- 
tion until he is rehabilitated. Following 
is an outline of the principal steps: 


1. The veteran is given a medical dis- 
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charge or enters a claim for pension 
for disability incurred in or aggra- 
vated by his service. 


2. The claim of the veteran is then taken 
up by the adjudication division of the 
Veterans Administration, and _ this 
division determines upon the basis of 
available information: 


a. The percentage of disability, if 
any. 

b. The amount of pension to be 
granted, if any 


c. Whether or not a_ vocational 
handicap exists. 


3. When the adjudication division 
passes on these matters, and if it is 
determined that a vocational handi- 
cap does exist, an application for 
vocational rehabilitation is sent to 
the veteran by the adjudication divi- 
sion. 


4. If and when the veteran fills out the 
application for vocational rehabili- 
tation and returns it to the Veterans 
Administration, this application is 
then referred to the vocational re- 
habilitation division for action. 


5. In the vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion the case is first considered by the 
advisement subdivision. The advise- 
ment subdivision will determine from 
available facts whether or not the 
need for vocational rehabilitation can 
be established. The veteran may be 
visited or called in for consultation, 
and in case need for vocational re- 
habilitation is established, an advise- 
ment brief containing a full account 
of the advisement is made out. 


The vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion may decide that no need for voca- 
tional rehabilitation has been estab- 
lished, although a vocational handicap 
may exist, especially: 
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1. If the claimant is employed and is 
able, in the opinion of the vocational 
rehabilitation division, to carry on in 
the present employment as well and 
with as little handicap due to his dis- 
ability as he would be, after receiving 
training, to carry on in any other 
employment of his occupational level 
for which it is practicable to provide 
training for the purpose of overcom- 
ing his handicap to restore employ- 
ability. 

2. If the person is unemployed but is 
able, in the opinion of the vocational 
rehabilitation division, to be em- 
ployed and to carry on in any occu- 
pations, including jobs essential to 
war production, as well and with as 
little handicap due to his disability 
as he would be, after receiving train- 
ing, to carry on in any employment 
of his occupational level for which it 
is practicable to provide training for 
the purpose of overcoming his handi- 
cap to restore employability. 

3. If the person’s disability is such as to 
require medical rehabilitation rather 
than a course of vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

4. If upon the basis of thorough and 
careful advisement it is found to be 
impracticable to select or determine, 
with the agreement and cooperation 
of the claimant, an employment ob- 
jective and a course of vocational re- 
habilitation to prepare therefor that 
can be completed within the training 
period legally allowable so as to re- 
store employability, considering the 
person’s ability to meet the training 
requirements or the performance re- 
quirements after training, essential to 
employment in any occupations which 
should reasonably be included in the 
considerations relating to the selec- 
tion of the employment objective. 
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If it is determined that the need for 
vocational rehabilitation has not been 
established, the veteran is notified of this 
fact, and the reasons for such determina- 


tion are set out. If determination is 
made that the need for vocational re- 
habilitation has been established, the 
case is then turned over to the training 
subdivision. The training subdivision in 
general takes the following action with 
reference to the veteran: 


1. Makes contact with the veteran. 


2. Makes a contact with a proper train- 
ing facility. 

3. Works out suitable courses for at- 
taining the selected vocational ob- 
jective. 


4. Initiates contracts or agreements with 
the training facility. 


5. Enters the veteran into training. , 


6. Exercises general supervision during 
the period of training. 


7. Undertakes to provide employment 
for veteran upon completion of his 
training. 


While the veteran is in training, he is 
granted an amount to be added to his 
monthly pension to total $80.00 if he is 
single, $90.00 if he is married and with- 
out children, $95.00 for wife and one 
child, and $5.00 for each additional 
child. 
either or both dependent on him for sup- 
port, then in addition to these amounts, 
$10.00 for each parent so dependent. 


When the veteran is rehabilitated, his 
monthly pension in the amount received 
before entering training will be con- 
tinued unless for reasons other than re- 
habilitation it may be increased or re- 
duced.: Rehabilitation will have no effect 


on the pension granted as the result of a 


disability. 
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Federal Aid Without Federal Control 





of Education an American Tradition 


HEN S. 637, a bill authorizing 

Federal aid to finance more ade- 
quately the public schools during 
emergency and to equalize educational 
opportunities, was under discussion in 
the United States Senate chamber, Octo- 
ber 12, 1943, one of the members of 
that distinguished body declared that 
S. 637 “is a revolutionary proposal, 
probably the most revolutionary ever 
made to the Congress of the United 
States.” In subsequent debate it was 
also stated that Federal control of edu- 
cation would certainly follow Federal 
aid to education. 


The tenacity with which these two 
opinions are held by many people, in- 
cluding some members of the teaching 
profession, justifies examination of their 
validity in the light of the history of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 


When thus examined, the inevitable 
conclusion is that Federal aid to, with- 
out Federal control of, education is a 
long-established A m e rican tradition. 
Neither of the two claims advanced by 
the opposition has a basis in fact. They 
have no historical background or stand- 
ing. It would be futile for anyone to at- 
tempt to defend these claims in terms of 
American practices that have generally 
prevailed since the earliest days of this 
nation. 


Some of the historical evidence in 
support of this viewpoint follows: 


Federal Aid Has Always Been 
Extended to Education 


The first important provision for Fed- 
eral aid to education was included in 
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the Ordinance of 1785. This provision, 
largely as a result of the foresight of 
Manasseh Cutler, was reaffirmed in the 
Ordinance of 1787. Out of these two 
great documents came a national policy 
of Federal aid to education that has been 
consistently observed by Federal govern- 
ment to the present time. 


The Ordinance of 1787 appropriated 
two townships for higher education. It 
set aside within each township one sec- 
tion of land for the ministry, another for 
schools. All of the thirty states later 
formed from the territory north of the 
Ohio River and west of the Mississippi 
received land grants specifically set 
aside for the support of education. 
Under the authorization made by the 
Ordinance of 1787, Ohio, admitted in 
1802, was the first state to receive land 
grants for educational purposes. Fed- 
eral aid of this kind was granted other 
states in the years that followed. The 
magnitude of land grants to education, 
and their importance in the development 
of public schools, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. “The domain granted specif- 
ically for schools by our national gov- 
ernment to its thirty public-land states, 
121,110 (square) miles, is larger than 
Italy, nearly two and one-half times as 
large as England, ten times as large as 
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Maryland, and nearly twenty-five times 
as large as the state of Connecticut.” 


Some of the more important land 
grant acts are the following: Ordinance 
of 1785; Ordinance of 1787; act of 
1848, which granted sections 16 and 36 
of each township for education; numer- 
ous acts, beginning in 1802, ceding salt 
lands for the support of education; the 
internal improvement land grant act of 
1841 which resulted in nine of 19 states 
using part or all of the proceeds for 
schools; the swamp land act of 1850 
which made grants to 15 states, 12 of 
which applied proceeds to education; 
the first Morrill act of 1862 and the 
second Morrill act which Congress passed 
in 1890. These are some of the more 
important authorizations granting lands 
for the support of public schools. They 
are by no means, however, a complete 
listing of the acts of Congress which ex- 
tended aid of this kind. 

The Federal government has not 
limited its aid to schools to land grants 
only. It has made many important out- 
right grants of money. In 1802, Con- 
gress set aside from five to 15 per cent 
of the proceeds from the sale of United 
States land for 29 states. Of this num- 
ber, 19 used a part or all of these moneys 
for educational purposes. In 1833 the 
U. S. Deposit Fund act distributed ten 
million dollars to the states. Some ap- 
plied these grants to the schools. The 
Surplus-Revenue Loan Act of 1837, re- 
turned approximately 28 million dollars 
as “loans” to the states. Part of these 
funds were applied to education. The 
“loans” have not been called by Federal 
government. The Distribution Act of 
1841 provided monetary grants from 
the sale of public lands, thus extending 
the provisions of the act of 1802, re- 
ferred to above. In 1908, the Federal 


Forest Reserve County Fund act set 
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aside 25 per cent of the money received 
from the forest reserve for the states and 


territories for schools and roads. The 
Oil and Mineral Leasing act of 1920 ap- 
propriated from 20 to 3714 per cent of 
the proceeds from all Federal non-me- 
tallic deposits to the public land states 
for roads and schools. Apportionments 
of money provided by the acts of 1908 
and 1920, as between roads and schools, 
were left to the states. 


In addition to land grants and out- 
right money grants for education, the 
Federal government has extended its 
help through subventions. By subven- 
tion is meant annual payments to the sup- 
port of education for specific purposes. 
These are recurring and are dependable 
sources of school revenues that have a 
definite place in local and state school 
budgets throughout the nation. Among 
the most important subvention acts are 
the following: the Hatch act, 1877; 
Smith-Lever act, 1914; Smith-Hughes 
act, 1917; and the George-Reed act, 
1929. The Hatch act appropriated 
money to promote scientific investigation 
and experimentation in local fields of 
agricultural education. The Smith-Lever 
act appropriated money for the “diffu- 
sion of useful and practical information 
on subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics.” The Smith-Hughes act 
preserved many features of the Smith- 
Lever act and extended aid to a new pur- 
pose as well—vocational training. The 
George-Reed act extended the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes act in the area of 
vocational education. 


In the light of these facts, and many 
others of a like nature that would neces- 
sarily be noted in a lengthier review of 
Congressional acts extending Federal aid 
to education, it is pertinent to observe 
that if S. 637 is a “revolutionary pro- 
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posal” it is then true that Federal gov- 
ernment has since its birth been “revolu- 
tionary” in its sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the support of public education.— 
No! The truth is that S. 637—and its 
companion measure H. R. 2849, pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives—is 
as truly American as our flag is Ameri- 
can, as the constitution itself is. 


Federal Control the Exception 


The contention that Federal control 
inevitably follows Federal aid to educa- 
tion is unsupported by the facts of his- 
tory. 


It is of the first importance to note that 
land grants to education were not ac- 
companied by Federal control. It is of 
the first importance to note that the out- 
right grants of Federal moneys were not 
accompanied by Federal control. In the 
main, Federal subventions to education 
have been extended without Federal con- 
trol. There are some exceptions in the 
case of subventions, notably in the case 
of the Smith-Hughes act. By far and 
large, however, Federal aid to education 
has not meant Federal control of educa- 
tion. This has been the case since the 
constitution itself came into being. In 
this practice exists a national policy that 
has been tried and found to be sound. 
This policy should be continued and this 
is precisely what S. 637—H. R. 2849— 
proposes to guarantee. 


As a matter of fact, the proposed leg- 
islation goes farther in the direction of 
supporting the policy of Federal aid 
without Federal control than any meas- 
ure that has been considered by Congress. 
Among its provisions is one that specif- 
ically prohibits Federal “supervision or 
control over any school or State educa- 
tional agency with respect to which any 
funds are expended pursuant to this 
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Act.” States sharing the benefits of the 
act are likewise forbidden to surrender 
state or local control over the schools to 
the Federal government or any of its 
agencies. 


“There is,” as Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, declared in the course 
of the debate on S. 637, “not one iota 
of Federal control in this bill.” The 
selection of teachers, their certification, 
the determination of what shall be taught 
in the schools, how subjects in the cur- 
riculum shall be taught, the length of 
the school day and of the school year, 
the administration of school systems, and 
the like are left entirely for local and 
state governments to formulate and con- 
trol. This is in keeping with the national 
policy that has been successfully invoked 
throughout our history. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, the Federal government distrib- 
uted $153,572,186 to the states and ter- 
ritories for educational purposes. The 
Federal government did not go into the 
states and territories and say, “Because 
you are receiving this help, Federal 
government must select your teachers, 
determine the courses of study, admin- 
ister your school programs.” Public 
education will receive this current school 
year a significant amount of money from 
Federal government. But control of the 
processes and materials of education re- 
mains with local and state governments. 


In the light, therefore, of our history, 
it is clear that S. 637—H. R. 2849— 


.coincide in their provisions with Ameri- 


can practices that have existed since the 
constitution came into existence more 
than 150 years ago. Federal aid has 
been extended without Federal control of 
education. This policy should be con- 
tinued. The proposed legislation is de- 
signed to do that. It should be enacted. 
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Glimpses of Wartime British Schools 


M VISIT TO BRITAIN, upon invitation 
of the British Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Information, gave 
me an opportunity to see a nation, not 
only maintaining educational service in 
the face of total war, but confidently 
planning for improvement and extension 
of educational opportunity. Rapid 
sweeps through England, Scotland and 
the north of Ireland brought me in con- 
tact with schools of all kinds and with 
most of the wartime problems which con- 
cern British teachers. 


What a glorious chapter in the history 
of teaching was written by the devotion 
of the teachers during the blitz! When 
the schools were evacuated, many of 
the teachers went with their students. 
Many still take their turns on evacuation 
services. When the children came back 
to the cities after the first months of war, 
teachers came back too. They went on 
holding classes, in private homes— 
wherever they could find room. Some 
day the full story of their devotion must 
be told. 

In the United Kingdom, school feed- 
ing is becoming universal. Children re- 
ceive at their schools at least one well- 
balanced, attractive meal a day at less 
than cost. They are fed whether they 
can pay or not. There is evidence that 
this program is producing taller, sturdier 
children. I like the large playing fields 


of ten to twenty acres I found throughout - 


the United Kingdom. With less elbow- 
room than America, that country’s 
schools are not crowded for space. 
Schools are commonly equipped with 
window ventilation. Room temperatures 
are lower, even in peace time. On the 
basis of my limited observations I 
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By WortH McCLure 
President, American Association of 
School Administrators 


should say that classroom lighting, both 
as to window space and artificial lights 
might well be more adequately provided. 

Because of our emergency program in 
the United States, I was greatly inter- 
ested in the British nursery schools. 
These serve children from two to five 
years. Britain has been the pioneer in 
this field and has had to develop it even 
further because of the large number of 
wartime working mothers. 

I visited one of England’s famous 
“public schools.” These schools would 
be known in the United States as private 
or preparatory schools. In many ways 
the life of this school reminded me of an 
American high school. Service activi- 
ties are noteworthy, the boys making 
their own beds, taking care of the lawns 
and the gardens and engaged in learning 
all sorts of outdoor crafts as well as the 
traditional studies. 

The schools of Britain, as a whole, do 
not seem quite so much a part of the 
community as our own, but closer ties 
between the school and the community 
have been hastened by the war. Belfast 
now has fourteen active parents’ associa- 
tions. 

At present the great majority of young 
people in the United Kingdom leave 
school at the age of fourteen. Entrance 
to higher schools is determined by ex- 
aminations taken at the age of 11 or 12. 
Because the secondary or higher schools 
are thus selective, the children in them 
are capable of a very high standard of 
academic education. On the basis of 
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limited observation there appears to be 
less emphasis upon history, government, 
economics, and current problems than in 
American schools. However, the early 
school leaving age and the lack of study 
about current world problems in their 
secondary schools hasn’t kept these war- 
time youths from thinking and question- 
ing about their future. Everywhere I 
went I met groups of young people and 
found them talking about reconstruction 
in post-war world, and they consider that 
educational reform is one of their first 
jobs. 


One of the most interesting things 
about my visit was that it coincided with 
the beginnings of far-reaching educa- 
tional advance. Plans are now before 
Parliament for the raising of the school- 
leaving age to fifteen at once, and to six- 
teen in the near future. A much dis- 
cussed White Paper provides for three 
separate types of schools to meet differ- 
ent types of student abilities. There is 
proposed a secondary grammar school 
for children who are qualified for 
academic studies and for entrance into 
higher schools and universities. Like- 
wise secondary technical schools are 
planned for those whose interests and 
abilities lie in the field of practical and 
technical studies, and still a third type 
called the “secondary modern” where a 
general education will be given largely 
through practical subjects. There are 
important proposals also for education 
after leaving school. A compulsory 
part-time scheme up to the age of eigh- 
teen is contemplated in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Colleges. Those who are going to 
universities will continue their education 
full-time up to the age of eighteen. 


Very significant is the proposal for 
six months of some form of national 
service before going to the universities. 
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From the age of eighteen, ability will 
determine the limits of opportunity of- 
fered. The State plans to foot the bill 
where talented students have not the 
financial means for university studies. 


University enrollment in Britain is 
normally about one-twentieth of that of 
the United States. But, up to the pres- 
ent, forty percent of the students in uni- 
versities in Britain have been supported 
fully by public funds. British edu- 
cationists hope that percentage will be 
increased. This liberal interpretation of 
a conservative university policy gives 
America pause. Every year some of our 
best brains are wasted, in spite of our 
wide university facilities because tal- 
ented young people have not the means 
to carry on. 


Here we can strike a happy medium 
by taking suggestions from each other. 
Where Britain has lost a large amount 
of her college material by too early 
selectivity, we have lost by sending to 
college a cross-section based on financial 
ability. We have educated in quantity 
with a view of providing good citizens, 
and this is an ideal we must not lose, but 
qualitatively we have much to learn from 
Britain. 


Now is the time for educational states- 
manship. If present plans materialize 
at the peace table, there must be educa- 
tional emphasis upon the ideals and as- 
pirations which the peoples of the United 
Nations hold dear. More than that, 
there must be acquaintance and under- 
standing. The Educational Policies 
Commission of the United States and im- 
portant educational groups in the United 
Kingdom think there must be an inter- 
national education agency within the 
frame work of the United Nations. Per- 
haps the beginning might well be made 
now by the United Kingdom and the 
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United States who share a common lan- 
guage and a common heritage of cul- 
ture. Such an agency might concern it- 
self not only with educational research 
and co-operative curriculum studies, but 
might also form a basic organization for 
the interchange of teachers and students 
so that all might have a chance to defeat 
our greatest barrier, lack of knowledge 


The aspirations of the 
British people are akin to those of the 


of each other. 


American people. Let us act through 
every means at our command to promote 
acquaintance, and to get rid of prejudice 
and ignorance between free peoples, and 
to emphasize that common understanding 
which is the only secure basis for a free 


world. 








A Code of Ethics for the Teaching 
Profession in Kentucky 


N ORDER that the aims of education 
may be realized more fully, that the 
welfare of the teaching profession may 
be promoted, and that the children and 
adults of the state may have as their in- 
herent right an effective system of pub- 
lic education, it is necessary that the 
activities and conduct of members of 
the profession be in accord with ethical 
principles and standards. Therefore, 
we, the teachers and administrators and 
supervisors of the various school dis- 
tricts and institutions of Kentucky, do 
pledge ourselves to a faithful observ- 
ance of the following code of profession- 
al ethics adopted by us through the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


First. We hold that our profession 
stands for ideals, service, and leader- 
ship. 

Second. We believe that our highest 
obligation is to the boys and girls en- 
trusted to our care and that any doubt- 
ful procedure should be settled on the 
basis of its contribution to this obligation. 


Third. We feel that we should have 


a personal interest in the progress of 
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each pupil, and should seek to know him, 
his parents and home environment, and 
the community. The teacher should 
strive to establish friendly and intelligent 
co-operation between the home, the com- 
munity with its other institutions, and 
the school. 


Fourth. We hold that a teacher’s own 
life should show that education does 
ennoble. All members of the profession 
should conduct themselves in and out of 
school in such a manner that no reproach 
may come to the profession because of 
their conduct. 


Fifth. We insist that members of the 
teaching profession should dignify their 
calling in every way and should regard 
teaching as a career. The teacher should 
encourage the ablest to enter the pro- 
fession and discourage from entering 
those who are not capable or who may 
use it as a stepping stone to some other 
vocation. 
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Sixth. We acknowledge the responsi- 
bility of each member of the profession 
to maintain and increase his efficiency by 
continued study and reading and by 
active membership in local, state, and 
national educational organizations. 


Seventh. We believe that all criticism 
within the profession should be construc- 
tive in character and made to the proper 
authority only for the purpose of 
remedying an existing evil. Therefore, 
it becomes unprofessional not to report 
matters that jeopardize the best interests 
and well-being of the school. Members 
of the profession should have a friendly 
attitude toward wholesome criticism and 
constructive suggestions. 


Eighth. We subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that all appointments, promotions, 
or advancements should be obtained ex- 
clusively on merit. The acceptance of 
this principle condemns the practices of 
nepotism, bargaining and underbidding 
for positions, and unprofessional par- 
ticipation in school election campaigns. 


Ninth. We believe that it is proper 
for a candidate to make his qualifications 
known to the recognized authorities only 
when he knows that a position is vacant 
or that the policy of the school system is 
to maintain an active file of desirable ap- 
plicants. Upon accepting appointment 
to a position a teacher should notify all 
other officials to whom letters of applica- 
tion have been sent. 


Tenth. We hold that a contract, once, 
signed, should be faithfully adhered t 
until it is dissolved by mutual consen 
In case of emergency or special oppor- 
tunity for a teacher the best interest of 
the school is served by a release from 


contract if the place can be satisfactorily 
filled. 
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Eleventh. We believe that teachers 
who are not applicants for reappoint- 
ment should notify their superintendents 
of such decisions, within a reasonable 
period before appointments are to be 
made. Likewise, in fairness to the 
teachers all reappointments should be 
made at least six weeks before the close 
of school, and in case a teacher is not to 
be reappointed notice should be given 
one month before appointments are to 


be made. 


Twelfth. We maintain that testimo- 
nials regarding members of the profes- 
sion should be frank, candid, and con- 
fidential. For a school official to fail to 
recommend a worthy teacher for another 
position because he does not desire to 
lose his services is unethical. To over- 
rate or fail to give complete information 
in a testimonial is equally unprofes- 
sional. 


Thirteenth. We endorse the policy 
which forbids a member of the profession 
to act as an agent or accept a commis- 
sion, royalty, or other reward for books, 
supplies, or equipment in the selection 
or purchase of which he can influence or 
exercise the right of decision. Teachers 
should refuse to coach pupils for pay 
during the regular school and during the 
vacation period except under regulations 
approved by the local board of educa- 
tion. 


Fourteenth. We insist that each mem- 
ber of the profession receive a salary on 
an annual basis which is sufficient to 
enable him to live upon a scale befitting 
his place in society, to permit the neces- 
sary expenditure for professional im- 
provement, and to make proper provi- 
sion for those dependent upon him and 
for himself in his old age. School of- 
ficials should not pursue a policy of re- 
fusing to give deserved salary increases 
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to their staff members until offers from 
other school systems have forced them to 
do so. The salary schedule should be so 
constructed that capable teachers will be 
awarded salary increases without having 
to change into administrative or super- 
visory work. 


Fifteenth. We hold that the profes- 
sional relations of a member of the pro- 
fession with pupils or with co-workers 
demand the same scrupulous guarding of 
confidential and official information as is 
observed by members of other long- 
established professions. 


Siateenth. We urge that there be co- 
operation between administrators and 
classroom teachers, founded upon sym- 
pathy and tolerance for each other’s 
point of view and a recognition of the ad- 
ministrator’s right to leadership and the 
teacher’s right to self-expression. Both 
teacher and administrator should ob- 
serve professional courtesy by transact- 
ing official business with the properly 
designated person next in rank. Co- 
operation, loyalty, and sincerity should 
characterize all relations between super- 
visory officers and teachers. 


Seventeenth. We believe that the 
moral influences of the K. E. A. should 
be brought to bear on a member of the 
profession whose activity or conduct is 
not in harmony with this authorized and 
accepted code of ethics. If individual or 
local efforts to remedy the violations of 
this code are unsuccessful, an appeal 
should be made to the Commission on 
Professional Ethics, which operates 
under the K. E. A. It is also recognized 
that with changing conditions, new items 
should be included in the code and dif- 
ferent emphasis placed. The members 
of the profession should make such sug- 
gestions to this Commission. 


Commission On Professional Ethics 


of the K. E. A. 


1. There shall be a Commission on 
Professional Ethics operating under the 
Kentucky Education Association. This 
Commission shall consist of the Presi- 
dent of the Association ex officio and 
four members of the profession, ap- 
pointed by the President, with terms of 
four years each, one term expiring on 
July first of each year. 


To make possible the beginning of the 
Commission at the first of the next fiscal 
year, it is proposed that the President of 
the K. E. A. for 1939-40 appoint four 
members who will draw for one-, two-, 
three-, and four-year terms, respectively. 


2. It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mission to study the various problems of 
professional ethics arising from time to 
time, to give to inquiring members of the 
profession its interpretation of the mean- 
ing of various principles in this code, to 
arrange for investigations rendered ad- 
visable in connection with this code, to 
recommend to the Board of Directors 
such action in regard to their findings as 
may be deemed wise, to make recom- 
mendations to the Kentucky Education 
Association as to amendments or addi- 
tions to the code, and in general to have 
oversight of all questions arising in con- 
nection with the ethics of the teaching 
profession within the state. 


3. It shall be the duty of the mem- 
bers of the profession to co-operate with 
this Commission by making suggestions 
for the improvement of this code and by 
reporting violations of it. 





“From labor there shall come forth 
rest.” 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, To 
a Child, I. 162. 
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Retirement Status of Those in 


Armed Forces 


NDER THE TEACHER’S RETIREMENT 

Act passed in 1938 and amended 

1940, the Board of Trustees may make 

rules and establish procedures not in- 
consistent with said Act. 


In the matter of members, both men 
and women, serving with the Armed 
Forces of Allies or in the paid full-time 
employment of the American Red Cross, 
the following has obtained from the be- 
ginning of hostilities: 


1. Members (teachers) entering the 
armed forces may withdraw their ac- 
counts in the Retirement System with 
the privilege of returning same plus 
three per cent compound interest any 
time within three (3) scholastic years 
after discharge from the service, or 
upon employment as a teacher if 
earlier, and reinstating all service 
credit and full membership in every 
respect. If this is done, the state 
matches the amount returned and 
teacher is in same status as when he 
entered the service. 


2. Member may leave his account in 
the Retirement System and retain 
same status he had upon leaving his 
position for three (3) scholastic years 
plus the months and years of his mili- 
tary service during this emergency. 
His account is credited with three per 
cent (3%) interest each month and 
compounded on July 1, of each year. 
Any fraction of a year of military 
service greater than one-tenth of a 
year is considered a full year. 


3. Members in the military service, or 
their beneficiaries, or friends for 
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them, may pay the contribution pro- 
vided by Law based upon their last 
annual educational contract for serv- 
ice in the schools coming under the 
purview of the Retirement Act and 
receive credit for each month or year 
so paid in the same manner as if they 
were teaching. The state matches all 
such contributions and interest is 
credited regularly. 


Payment may be made any time dur- 
ing the scholastic year, in whole or in 
part, before July 1 of the succeeding 
scholastic year. 


Membership will not lapse for three 
years after discharge subject to ex- 
tension to six years upon request if 
said member does not find a satis- 
factory educational position earlier. 


4. Any member in the military service 
can accept and act upon or change 
from one option to another without 
notice to the Retirement System. 


5. The only thing required is satisfac- 
tory evidence of date of enlistment 
and date of discharge. 


6. The above information or such parts 
of same as apply is available and is 
reasonably well known by Superin- 
tendents of Schools and teachers in 
Kentucky. The office is prepared and 
willing to give them service without 
stint. 


It appears to us that the present Act is 
sufficient to protect and take care of our 
members in military service and is as 
liberal as the Constitution of Kentucky 
will permit. 
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Developing Faith For Living 
Through Education 


ib TIMES OF GREAT social crisis, we 
sense anew the importance of faith 
in ideals. When great sacrifices are 
demanded and when men are called upon 
to remain steady and strong in the face 
of fire and adversity, they must have 
inner resources to sustain them. When 
great achievement is required, we must 
give much attention to the dynamics and 
directives of living. The church and the 
school have a common responsibility in 
developing a faith for living. 

During the past two decades, especi- 
ally, educational leaders have grown in 
appreciation of educational outcomes 
other than knowledge and skills. The 
emphasis on the whole child—his in- 
terests, attitudes, goals and values—tre- 
flects this recognition. Those who at- 
tached importance only to the so-called 
fundamental skills sometimes criticized 
those who were attempting to contribute 
to the development of the total personal- 
ity. These criticisms stated or inferred 
that the liberal educator was not -con- 
cerned with helping pupils to learn to 
read, to write and to figure, or with 
thorough scholarship on the high school 
and college levels. This misinterpre- 
tation of the effort to broaden the con- 
cern of education should not mislead us. 

There has been a shift of emphasis as 
to what education is of most worth. The 
capacity to read is important, but if that 
skill is not used, or used only to read 
pulp magazines, its contribution is very 
limited. The capacity to write and to 
speak are also important, but equally 
important is the use made of these skills. 
Does the individual speak or write to 
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By Grayson N. KEFAUVER 
Stanford University, Calif. 


influence action along constructive lines? 
Knowledge of history and contemporary 
social conditions is essential, but its 
value is limited if persons who possess 
such knowledge do not apply it in a 
responsible participation in the life of 
the community, or if they have not de- 
veloped an appreciation and loyalty to 
desirable social values of sufficient power 
to cause them to strive to realize these 
values in their personal lives. The 
schools of the country are beginning to 
recognize their opportunity and their re- 
sponsibility to contribute to the develop- 
ment of persons possessing not only skills 
and knowledge, but also a faith for living. 

What is it that the school can do to 
contribute to the development of a faith 
for living? Limitations of space allow 
for a listing of only a limited number of 
features of an educational program, but 
they should be sufficient to indicate prac- 
tical steps which can and should be taken 
by every school: 

(1) Emphasize the democratic social 
values which have been developed over 
the centuries, and which have inspired 
and guided the leaders of our own coun- 
try. The war is a struggle of ideas and 
values as well as of nations. It is not 
enough to denounce the values of our 
enemy; we must have clear conceptions 
as to our own beliefs. 

(2) Examine life in the school, com- 
munity, state, nation, and the world to 
see the extent to which the democratic 
social and moral values have been real- 
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ized. This emphasis gives a concreteness 
to the study of values, and helps to de- 
fine the job yet to be done. Some have 
contended that an effort to face reality, 
with recognition of the limitations of 
achievement to date, is not patriotic. It 
is here contended, that such an analysis 
is essential to an education for effective 
citizenship. To whitewash limitations 
and to insinuate that everything is per- 
fect is mis-educative. We are not train- 
ing for effective action when it is errone- 
ously inferred that the major social goals 
have already been fully achieved. 


(3) Make the school, as nearly as 
possible, a model to exemplify the demo- 
cratic social values being studied. School- 
ing should not only involve a study about 
life. It should place an emphasis on 
living. This effort to apply the general- 
izations studied helps both to give mean- 
ing and reality to the generalizations and 
to develop the skills and attitude which 
are operative in the behavior of the in- 
dividuals. The program to provide for 
responsible participation in the life of 
the school should be extended to include 
the total community. 

(4) Emphasize the ethical implica- 
tions of all personal and social problems 
studied in the school. Students should 
be encouraged to raise such questions 
as, “What is right?” “What is the effect 
on other people or on the general wel- 
fare?” All personal and social prob- 
lems have ethical implications which 
should be recognized when considering 
various lines of action for their solution. 

(5) Provide for a study of the great 
ethical principles and the great religions 
which have endured. The separation of 
the church and the state is not sufficient 
justification for ignoring, as we do now 
in schools, the study of the important 
institutions and the important concepts 
which have so greatly influenced the de- 
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velopment of western and eastern civil- 
izations. Propaganda for any one re- 
ligious belief must be faithfully avoided. 
That should be left to the various church 
organizations. 

(6) Provide assistance to students in 
defining their life goals. Too frequently, 
this planning includes only the vocation. 
While this is important, it is too limited 
in scope. The planning and developing 
of a good life must include the full range 
of activities of the individual. 

(7) Broaden the value system of the 
school so that success is judged on more 
ethical bases than high marks and ma- 
terial gain. Too frequently, students 
judge success in life not in social terms, 
but in terms of material gain. The suc- 
cessful life in school and out of school 
might be judged more by what one con- 
tributes than by what one gets from the 
community. The goals which are used 
to motivate school work are extremely 
important. They will determine in large 
part the criteria of success for the in- 
dividual. 

(8) Emphasize the possibility for a 
long peace and a great cultural renais- 
sance in the post-war period. The 
present is not a time for pessimism con- 
cerning the future. Men who live today 
have a part in determining the direction 
we shall move during the centuries ahead. 
We shall achieve a collaboration of na- 
tions to insure peace. We shall join 
forces with other nations in advancing 
the cultural frontiers throughout the 
world. Such a faith in the destiny of 
man should support and permeate the 
program of the school. 

One step in the realization of these 
objectives is the yearly cooperation of 
school and religious leaders during 
American Education Week, the symbol 
of ever increasing mutuality on a year- 
round basis. 
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Address to Association of 
College Presidents 


| hs SHOWS THAT YOU recognize the neces- 
sity during a war, when so many 
familiar lights have been put out, of 
keeping alight the torch of education. 
That necessity has always existed in time 
of war; but it is doubly a necessity today. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this 
is in a real sense a war about education. 
It is a battle of ideas upon which the 
whole future of education, and therefore 
the whole future of the world, depends. 
East and West, in the Pacific and in 
Europe, we face the same issue. We 
need not greatly concern ourselves 
whether the Japanese have borrowed 
their philosophy from the Germans, or 
the Germans have borrowed theirs from 
the Japanese; or whether, as is more 
probable, the evil thing we call Nazism 
in Germany and militarism in Japan has 
sprung spontaneously from the same kind 
of soil. The results at any rate are so 
similar that what is true of the one is 
generally true of the other; and therefore 
what I am going to say about Germany 
can, I believe, be taken, broadly, to.apply 
to Japan. 

During the last ten years, we have 
learned much about the Nazi theory and 
practice of education. They are a good 
example of a wrong thing being done 
with a devotion and a thoroughness, 
worthy of a better cause. This wrong 
thing that they are doing is familiar to 
us all. They have spoiled and seduced 
a whole generation of German youth by 
an education directed to a single purpose 
—the production of the most efficient 
fighting machine that human ingenuity 
could create. 
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We can all see that today; and if the 
first part of the story were written in the 
schools of Germany, we can read the 
second on the battlefields of Europe and 
in the prison camps of the United 
Nations. There we may measure with 
what sinister success the masters of Ger- 
many have misshaped the mind and 
character of German youth. 


But the Nazis have done more than 
that. If we want to know what is really 
wrong with Nazi education, we can find 
the answer in its approach to two vital 
questions. The first deals with the re- 
lation of man to the State. This is some- 
thing which has exercised the minds of 
philosophers and statesmen from the 
earliest days, and out of that age-long 
debate one truth has finally emerged. 
This is, that man and his society are so 
vitally bound up together that they are, 
even in thought, inseparable. So that in 
politics, which is the science of dealing 
with human beings, the primary problem 
must always be the reconciliation of the 
claims of the State with the rights of the 
individual. 


Yet even that is perhaps to over- 
simplify. Man, as Aristotle used to say, 
is a social animal; and we may think of 
social man as the center of a widening 
series of concentric circles. Man him- 
self the center with his own life and 
personality; around him his family; and 
beyond the family, in ever wider circles, 
his town, state, country ; and, surround- 
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ing everything, the yet wider circle of 
all humanity. 

Nor do these exhaust the loyalties 
which must be reconciled. The boy has 
his school, the young man his college, the 
grown man his club, his trade union, and 
for every man according to his creed, 
his Church. And at each point we have 
to seek such adjustment of all these 
loyalties as will make them, as they 
should be, complementary, and not, as 
they should not be, antagonistic. 


So in this basic question of the re- 
lation of the individual to the State, we 
detect at once an irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between Nazi and democratic 
thought. For the Nazi there is no difh- 
culty. For him there is but one duty; 
the duty a man owes to his State. Any 
other loyalty is necessarily not only 
superfluous but hostile, and must there- 
fore be suppressed. And this attitude 
is the result not merely of supposed poli- 
tical convenience, because the Nazis ex- 
pect to get more out of a man if they 
claim exclusive allegiance from him. 


It lies behind the whole Nazi philos- 
ophy. It determines the whole quarrel 
between the Nazi and the democrat, who 
give completely conflicting answers to 
this question of the relationship of man 
to his society. And this because they 
hold completely conflicting views upon 
the nature of man and upon the nature 


of the State. 


The Nazi asserts, in Hitler’s own 
words, ““The saving doctrine of the noth- 
ingness and insignificance of the individ- 
ual human being.” The democrat, on 
the other hand, believes that the individ- 
ual has a value which transcends in im- 
portance, and imposes a limit upon, the 
claims of the community. I do not, of 
course, mean that the democrat is un- 
concerned with citizenship. But to him 
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obedient citizenship is not, as it is with 
the Nazis, the end. 

The matter was summed up many 
years ago by John Stuart Mill, in words 
which we may well recall today: 

“The worth of a State, in the long run, 
is the worth of the individuals compos- 
ing it; and a State which postpones the 
interests of their mental expansion and 
elevation, to a little more of administra- 
tive skill, or that semblance of it which 
practice gives, in the details of business; 
a State which dwarfs its men, in order 
that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial 
purposes, will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be accom- 
plished; and that the perfection of ma- 
chinery to which it has sacrificed every- 
thing, will in the end avail it nothing, for 
want of the vital power which, in order 
that the machine might work more 
smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” 


In the democrat’s view, therefore, edu- 
cation must be a double service, a serv- 
ice to the individual pupil and a service 
to the cause or community which the 
school exists to serve. 

But both services have the same ulti- 
mate purpose in the development of the 
individual, which the democrat would 
assert it was the purpose of the healthy 
community to foster. Such gospel is 
rank heresy to the Nazi, for whom the 
State is the supreme and only end. 

This then is the first question upon 
which we join issue with the Nazis, and 
its relevance to education needs no em- 
phasis. The second question is closely 
related to the first and concerns our re- 
spective attitudes towards the pursuit of 
truth. 

I need not remind you that for a demo- 
crat, passionate believer as he is in the 
inalienable right of the human soul to 
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freedom, truth, which is a condition of 
real freedom, must always be the goal. 
He will follow patiently and loyally 
wherever the search for truth may lead 
him. He will do this because it is the 
truth, and because he is persuaded that 
in the end the truth must prevail. In 
science, in history, in sociology, in every 
department of learning, we must seek 
the truth with a single eye; and what 
we ourselves have learned, we must 
teach to others. 


Very different is the attitude of the 
Nazi. He is interested not in what is 
true, but in what is convenient. He 
would no doubt prefer to say that noth- 
ing is true which does not square with 
his own theories. For he has his theories 
of life, politics, of racial history, of 
biology, and of economics. 


It is a devil’s broth of many strange 
ingredients, mostly borrowed. Some 
come from philosophers like Nietzsche 
and Hegel, some from historians like 
Spengler, and a good deal from intellec- 
tual charlatans like Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. The result has been the 
full doctrine of National Socialism, a 
philosophy which, were its results not so 
tragic, would be ridiculous. Its racial 
theory bears not the remotest relation to 
any known facts in ethnology. Its inter- 
pretation of history—and particularly of 
the history of the last 25 years—is a bad 
fairy story. 

Its “myth” of a Germany, long lulled 
into dreams, tricked and exploited by its 
neighbors, and finally awakened from its 
drugged slumbers by a divine Fuhrer, is 
sheer fantasy. It was indeed a poisonous 
stew compounded with a sure eye to the 
Nazi purpose — the production of a 
people who would be politically docile 
and therefore negligible, but, from a 
military point of view, the most formid- 
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able fighting force in the world. 
That is the evil thing the Nazis are 
doing. The way in which they are doing 


it is another matter. At a critical 
moment in the last war Frederick Scott 
Oliver warned his fellow-countrymen of 
the danger that when we had conquered 
Germany with our arms, she would con- 
quer us with her ideas. 


Heaven forbid that we should attempt 
to imitate the ideas of the Nazis; but it 
is possible we can learn something from 
their methods. For the Nazis have seen 
very clearly that education is a great 
deal more than merely teaching boys 
and girls how to earn their living. They 
have seen that the first object of edu- 
cation is not to turn out doctors, or law- 
yers, or scientists, or skilled workmen, 
or business executives, but to turn out 
citizens. They have recalled, too, the 
wisdom of the Greeks, to whom educa- 
tion was the training of the whole man, 
of spirit, mind and body. With these 
ideas most educationalists, I suppose, 
would agree, though the ideas themselves 
have not been conspicious in educational 
systems. And the point is that the evil 
the Nazis are doing is so dangerous just 
because the methods and the purpose 
that they have perverted are so right. 
They are putting a good thing to a vile 
use. They are like men who use a gift 
of God to do the devil’s work. 


If what I have tried to suggest to you 
is true, we can judge how serious is the 
issue that will confront us when this war 
is over. For ten years the youth of Ger- 
many has been doctored with a deadly 
drug; and from all the information we 
have, the doctoring has been only too 
well done. 


The Nazis have bred a generation of 
young fanatics. They are as physically 
fit as the youth of any land could be. 
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But their minds are closed to all ideas 
outside the false and narrow philosophy 
in which they have been trained. 

Morality, truth, kindliness, tolerance, 
sympathy, respect for human life—all 
the qualities which have virtue in our 
eyes and have come to us with the sanc- 
tion of religion—have either been elimi- 
nated altogether or distorted in the Nazi 
mould. These boys can play their part 
with apparent satisfaction in the planned 
extermination of racial groups that the 
Fuhrer has condemned; they can torture 
their fellow beings without a flicker of 
compunction, and enjoy the sense of evil 
power; they can shoot women and chil- 
dren in cold blood, or turn them out to 
die in the cold of a Russian winter. 


The prison camps of the Allied nations 
are beginning to fill with young men of 
the new type; and when the war ends 
they will certainly be one of our greatest 
difficulties. Physical disarmament of the 
aggressors is right and necessary; but not 
less dangerous for the future than air- 
craft or tanks or guns are those forces 
which, in the words of the old prayer, 
“assault and hurt the soul:” and not less 
necessary for the future is the exorcism 
of these forces from the world. 


It is idle to suppose that the experience 
of defeat by itself will effect a miraculous 
and lasting conversion; or that the danger 
can be wholly or permanently met by 
frontier adjustments, or by military occu- 
pations, or by economic controls. The 
roots have gone too deep; and unless we 
can destroy this evil at its roots we are 
fighting in vain and shall have to fight 
again. 

There is one further thought that I 
would like to leave with you. It will 
not be enough simply to get rid of false 
teaching. Even assuming that we can 
gradually by one means or another do 
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something to cleanse the minds of those 
young Nazis, our work will be only half 
done if we leave behind us a vacuum, 
that empty house into which other and 
worse devils may presently enter. 


We must not only destroy; we must 
also construct; and possibly the hardest 
part of our task will be not the elimina- 
tion of what is false, but the introduction 
of what is true. 

Thus we are, or shall be, faced with 
a problem and a challenge, and I have 
said something about the problem. The 
challenge is one that every democracy 
will have to take up at the end of this 
war, if not earlier. Are we so satisfied 
with the perfection of our systems of edu- 
cation that we are content to leave them 
unchanged. Are we convinced that under 
the test of these times they have shown 
themselves incapable of improvement? 
Can we fairly claim that we sufficiently 
prepared ourselves to meet the supreme 
crisis in our history or the long drawn 
strain of recovery that will follow? 


You will know best how such questions 
as these should be answered by this 
country. But if there are shortcomings 
to be acknowledged, the war, which has 
been the occasion of reviewing and re- 
ordering so much in our national life, 
offers both to your country and mine the 
chance of approaching our educational 
problems with new minds. 

I spoke just now of the Social Man as 
the center of a widening series of circles. 
In this picture I suggested that we could 
see a homogeneous organism in which 
each circle played its indispensable part. 
Remove one of them, and at once you 
have withdrawn something which sup- 
ports the whole. 

At one end of the scale, if a man thinks 
only of himself, and disregards the wider 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Inter-American Educational 
Conference—Symbol of Friendship 


N IMPORTANT MILEPOST on the road 
which leads to closer inter-American 
educational relations, was reached in 
Panama City, Panama, on the 27th of 
September, 1943. On that date the First 
Conference of Ministers and Directors of 
Education of the American Republics 
was assembled there by the President of 
Panama, Don Ricardo Adolfo de la 


Guardia. 


It was a heartening fact that this 
Panama Conference should have been 
held at this time; that in the midst of the 
greatest conflict the entire world has ever 
known, the leading educational officials 
of all American republics should meet 
in historic old Panama within sight of the 
Canal, one of the most strategically im- 
portant military objectives of the world; 
there to plan for new and better ways to 
train American youth and adults for lives 
of peace; there to lay the groundwork 
for continued and closer educational co- 
operation among 21 free and sovereign 
states. It is, I think, symbolic of the 
faith in America’s future of the peoples 
of the American republics and of their 
belief in the potency of education in 
building that future that such a Confer- 
ence should have been held in wartime. 

Into the work of the Conference went 
the interest, the talent, and the energy 
of able men. Committees were set up 
to study the resolutions submitted by the 
various delegations and to present them 
with recommendations before the Con- 
ference as a whole. From these com- 
mittees, in the course of the eight-day 
Conference, came more than 50 reso- 


lutions and proposals which were ap- 
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By Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


Washington, D. C. 
€ 


proved in a series of plenary sessions. 
These resolutions covered a broad range 
of subjects. 


For example, there was the recom- 
mendation that a contest be conducted 
under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union to secure a secondary school text- 
book on the history of the Americas 
which would be acceptable to all the re- 
publics and which they might consider 
for official use. 


There was the recommendation that 
September 11, the anniversary of the 
death of the great Argentine educator, 
Domingo Sarmiento, be designated as 
Teachers’ Day throughout the American 
republics and that appropriate cere- 
monies be held on that date each year to 
honor those indispensable servants of 
humanity, the school teachers. 


Among other proposals accepted by 
the Conference, one provided that an 
elementary school in each of the Latin 
American republics be named in honor 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
the United States; another that schools 
bearing the names of sister republics 
throughout the Americas should receive 
maps, pictures, textbooks, and other edu- 
cational materials from the republics for 
which such schools had been named. 
Perhaps many listeners know that in 
Latin America there now exist schools 
named for our country, schools in which 
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our National Anthem is sung in English, 
where Old Glory is flown on July 4, and 
in which every effort is made to give the 
children a better understanding of the 
United States and of our way of life. 


Another matter which was carefully 
considered in the appropriate committee 
and which received the preliminary ap- 
proval of the Conference was the pro- 
posal that the American republics sup- 
port the recently established inter- 
American University in the City of 
Panama. Such a university has been 
under discussion for many years; this 
Conference approved the idea, though a 
number of delegations, including that of 
the United States, recorded an affirmative 
vote on the project with the understand- 
ing that it should. be submitted to their 
respective governments for further study. 


I cannot, in the limited time of this 
program, discuss nor even mention all 
of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference in Panama. But in closing, let 
me say that this Panama Conference was 
particularly important because it pro- 
vided a long-needed opportunity for us 
in the Ministries and Offices of Education 
of the American republics to come to- 
gether, to know each other personally 
and to work together on common prob- 
lems. That this opportunity was appre- 
ciated by the other delegates is attested 
by their resolution to meet again within 
the next two years. The invitation of 
the Government of Brazil for the Second 
Conference to meet in Rio de Janeiro, 
was accepted with genuine enthusiasm. 
We thoroughly enjoyed the splendid hos- 
pitality of our sister republic, Panama. 
We look forward to future opportunities 
to exchange ideas and to plan further 
the cooperation in educational affairs 
which we know the American republics 
need. 
March, 
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TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 


PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 
on your salary 


ie $100 or $200 relieve you of your money problems? 
Household Finance service has been specially designed 
to help teachers meet emergencies. If you have a steady posi- 
tion you may borrow the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make your payments by 
mail. No security, no salary assignment, no endorser is re- 
quired. School authorities are never questioned about your 
credit. We lend merely on your promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly instalments up to twelve. 
We have many payment plans to fit our service to your needs. 
Choose the payment plan that suits you best. If you borrow 
$100 and repay in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, the 
cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a $50 loan repaid in 
three monthly instalments of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less it costs. Payments shown 
in the table include principal and interest. You pay nothing 
more. Apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. Or 
send the handy coupon for full information about our “loans 
by mail’”’ service. 

Household guides used as texts 
Household’s booklets on money management and better buy- 
manship give hundreds of practical suggestions for wise buying 
and spending. These booklets are widely used in home eco- 
nomics classes as study and reference texts. Ask or write for 
free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 6 8 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$25 |$ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans-—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 

LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 

4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, 3rd Fl. 

Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Co: tion, 14th Floor 

Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 

Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiati can be completed by mail. 
FREE Booklet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HovuseHOLD FINANCE CorporRATION, Incorporated KSJ7 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) fi 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can 
Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 
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Halifax Speech 


(Continued from page 25) 


social loyalties to which he owes allegi- 
ance, he becomes selfish, unneighborly, 
a miser, or at best a bore. His personal- 
ity grows cramped, deformed, and a 
travesty of what it was meant to be. At 
the other end, if a great nation like Ger- 
many seeks to elevate the single loyalty 
of nationalism to a plane that denies the 
just rights of individuals or of other 
nations, it mistakes its path and speedily 
makes itself either an encumbrance or a 
danger to the world. 


Far different is the true comradeship 


- of the body politic that can weld together 


all interests, classes and creeds, and that 
extends this conception through nations 
to a wise and sane appreciation of inter- 





Announcing 


OUR GLOBAL WORLD 
B 


Y 
Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of 
mountains, oceans, and deserts have less sig- 
nificance. Tomorrow's world will be an air-age 
world. 

Your students are tomorrow's men and women. 
“Our Global World" is a new brief Geography 
for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow 
and at the same time takes into consideration 
the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, cli- 
mate, weather, natural regions, populations, 
economic development, and natural resources 
of the world, all points of which are but a few 
days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and 
maps, some of them full-page, make this brief 
course timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science 
course. Use it now. 

Examination copy, $! postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 
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national relations. 

So, if I have made my meaning clear, 
two points emerge. The first is that we 
must utterly reject the Nazi theory of the 
complete subordination of the individual 
to the State and the enslavement of truth 
to the supposed claims of a political 
philosophy. The second is that, while 
accepting the development of the indi- 
vidual as the ultimate end of education, 
we must never lose sight of his relation 
to the society in which he lives. A well 
poised educational system must therefore 
hold in just balance the claims of human 
personality, and the conception of the 
Social Man. 


These are large questions. They are 
questions which, I venture to suggest, are 
well worth the attention of such associa- 
tions as I have the honor of addressing 
this evening. 


But it would, I am sure, be a mistake 
to treat them as though they were purely 
academic. The Nazis themselves have 
shown, with terrible thoroughness, what 
a dynamic force education may become. 
That will never be our way. We shall 
never sentence the minds of men and 
women to life-long imprisonment. Please 
God, we shall never allow the natures of 
our children to be twisted and perverted 
until they are ready to say with the fallen 
angel, “Evil be thou my good.” But when 
we have done all we can to plough this 
wickedness out of the world’s soil, we 
must be ready with something to sow in 
the fallow ground. Nor shall we sow 
with sure hand and firm faith unless, in 
our own lands too, we can show that the 
seed can bring forth good fruit. 





Make your plans now to attend the 
K. E. A. Convention in Lexington, Ky., 
on April 13 and 14. 
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Have a “Coke”= Kia Ora 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander to wish you 
well. Have a “Coke’”’ is the way the Yank says 








this 

we it, and in three words he’s made a friend. It 

y in says, Welcome neighbor, from Auckland to 

sow Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New h ; bal 

oo Mexico. ’Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands oe we eae 

the 1g S i Z n 
for the pause that refreshes,—has become the 
high-sign between friendly-minded people: “Coke” = Coca-Cola 
So, of course, Coca-Cola belongs in your It’s natural for popular names 
ss to acquire friendly abbrevia- 

the icebox at home. Mi tions. That’s why you hear 

Ky., Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 








COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Military Training Program of the 
Army Service Forces* 


WE MAKE NO FABULOUS claims for the 
military training program of the 
Army Service Forces. We were given 
a job to do—namely, to take the hun- 
dreds of thousands of new inductees who 
came to us from civilian life and de- 
velop them as quickly as possible into 
efficient soldiers. To do the job we 
borrowed the best educational theory and 
practice which have been developed in 
civilian schools and in the military serv- 
ice over a period of years, modified them 
to meet modern war needs, and devised 
new procedures when they did not seem 
adequate for our purposes. 


Training for service in the Army Serv- 
ice Forces is conducted in Reception 
Centers, Replacement Training Centers, 
Service Schools, Organized Units, Col- 
leges chosen for Army Specialized Train- 
ing, Officer Candidate Schools, Replace- 
ment Depots, Staging Areas, Ports of 
Embarkation, and even in battle zones 
when men are not engaged in actual 
combat. A detailed description of the 
training programs in all of these instal- 
lations would obviously require’ months 
instead of minutes. However, there are 
certain features of the Army Service 
Forces Training Program which I believe 
will be of particular interest to educators 
in the civilian schools of the nation. 


Race for time.—We are under con- 
stant pressure in the conduct of our train- 


‘ing program because we know that 


* Condensed from an address delivered at the 
Regional Conferences of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
any 15, and in New York City on February 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Director of Military Training, 
Army Service Forces 


trained men and units must arrive at the 
battlefronts as soon as possible in order 
to reduce the time length of the war. We 
know that every hour wasted in our train- 
ing program is precious time donated to 
the enemy. Therefore, we are continually 
analyzing our teaching methods to deter- 


- mine where time may be saved without 


loss of efficiency; evaluating our cur- 
ricula to see where an unnecessary sub- 
ject may be eliminated; examining our 
administrative procedures with a view to 
decreasing time lags. 


Emphasis on thoroughness and accu- 
racy.—The smallest error in calculating 
the range of an artillery piece may mean 
failure to neutralize an enemy emplace- 
ment which may later halt the advance 
of our infantry. Inability to effect a 
simple repair on a tank engine may cause 
the loss of the tank and its entire crew. 
Failure to master the essentials of first 
aid may cost the life of a wounded com- 
rade. The price we pay for failure to 
demand thoroughness and accuracy in 
all details of our training, is human lives. 


Emphasis on results—The final test 
of all our training is “success in com- 
bat.” No matter how impressive may 
have been our methods of instruction— 
no matter how high our students’ grades 
on examinations, we are ultimately 
judged on the answer to this question, 
“How well does the soldier in combat 
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of qHOUGHT 
FOR THE FUTURE 












Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn't always been easy or comfortable. We believe you understand the 
reasons, and we appreciate your patience, your good-humored acceptance of 
inconvenience. 


And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond what we're 
able to offer today. That's why we print the picture below. 


It will give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you — how we’re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future railroad 
travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 





But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest 
transportation the world has ever seen. 


















execute the mission he was trained to 


perform?” 


Flexibility of curricula.—Methods of 
modern warfare are constantly changing. 
Before the war such things as amphibious 
tanks, glider troops, “bazookas”, tank 
destroyers and paratroopers were consid- 
ered in the realm of fantasy. As condi- 
tions change, we have been forced to de- 
vise quickly training programs to fit 
them. As an illustration—our operations 
in the “malaria belt” of the world de- 
manded special training in malaria con- 
trol. We immediately prepared appro- 
priate training in the prevention and 
treatment of malaria, and now every sol- 
dier must take four hours of such train- 
ing in his basic military course. We are 
constantly examining our curricula to 
determine whether or not they are meet- 
ing current needs. We do not hesitate 
to add courses or subjects as their need 
is first indicated, nor do we hesitate to 
discontinue them as the need disappears. 
We are ruthless in this respect. 


Testing and Guidance.—Before a sol- 
dier enters any of our training programs 
he is interviewed and tested at great 
length to determine his aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and abilities. This testing and guid- 
ance continues throughout his training. 
Our objective, of course, is to put every 
man in the job for which he is best fitted. 
We cannot afford to wait until the end of 
the school term to risk his “flunking” 
the final examination. Rather, through 
tests and observation, we keep constant 
check on his progress, and transfer him 
immediately when we find he is unable 
to complete the course satisfactorily. 


Emphasis on Orientation.—It is our 
purpose to give every soldier an under- 
standing of the reasons why he must fight, 
an appreciation of the important role he 
personally is playing in a global war, a 
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profound confidence in his leaders, in his 
weapons, and in his allies, and an under- 
standing of the nature of the enemy and 
the reasons why the enemy must be con- 
quered. Several most effective devices 
have been developed to achieve these 
ends: 


1. The famous “Why We Fight” 
series of moving pictures which every 
soldier is required to see. Similar films 
on “Know Your Allies” and “Know Your 
Enemies” are now being developed. 


2. Army News Service through which 
78,000 words of news are sent out each 
day to our soldiers at home and abroad. 


3. Weekly Newsmap which keeps all 
troops geographically up to date on war 
events. 


4. Pocket Guides to Foreign Coun- 
tries, which give our men brief and help- 
ful suggestions concerning the language, 
customs and nature of the people in coun- 
tries where they are to be stationed. 


5. Forums and informal discussions 
on subjects of current interest to soldiers. 


Physical fitness and health.—The fol- 
lowing are fundamental in our physical 
training program: First—a thorough 
physical examination. Then the physical 
training program is fitted to the individ- 
ual capacities and needs of the men. And 
finally, more attention is given to the man 
who is under-developed physically than 
to the athlete. 

In our hygienic training the emphasis 
is on prevention. This we achieve through 
training in such subjects as personal hy- 
giene, field sanitation, first aid, and the 
nature and prevention of communicable 
diseases. It is interesting to note that 
only a little more than three per cent of 
the Army personnel in this country was 
absent from duty at any time during 
1942 because of illness or non-battle in- 
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juries; abroad, the rate was slightly 
lower, battle casualties included. 

Training of illiterates.—Since June 1, 
1943, approximately 43,000 illiterates 
whose services would otherwise have been 
denied to the Army have been taught in 
Special Training Units to read, write and 
calculate sufficiently well to proceed with 
their military training. The average time 
required for us to bring an inductee to a 
suitable standard in these subjects is 
eight weeks. Our materials in these fields 
are scientifically designed to fit the abili- 
ties and interests of the students. If any 
of you are interested in adult education, 
I recommend that you examine our Army 
Reader and Army Arithmetic. 


Methods of teaching.—The objective 
is to employ that teaching method which 
will teach the subject in the least time 
and in the most effective manner. To 
save time and achieve efficiency, we make 
extensive use of such training aids as 
demonstrations, actual material (such as 
gas masks and guns), models (such as 
tanks and planes), sand tables, training 
films, film strips and lantern slides, still 
photographs of large size, posters and il- 
lustrations, maps, charts, blackboards, 
textbooks and manuals. 


In all of our teaching plans we pro- 
vide for the maximum amount of student 
participation. No course is completed 
until the student has had an opportunity 
to perform the task he is being taught 
to perform, either under actual or simu- 
lated conditions. If you are interested in 
obtaining a complete picture of teaching 
methods in the Army, I suggest you ex- 
amine the War Department Technical 
Manual No. 21-250, entitled “Army In- 
struction.” 

Our plan of teacher training involves 
the following features: 


1. Selection—Only those who pos- 
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Our teachers are so much a part of 
peace-time and our normal, every- 
day American way of living, many 
of us sometimes overlook the fact 
that the teaching of our children is 
one of our most important war jobs. 








America’s teachers know this and 
accept this responsibility but we 
thought now is a good time to recall 
it to the mind of the general public. 
And, this we are doing through our 
national advertising media so that 
credit can go where credit is due— 
to Today’s teachers. v-12 
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sess qualities essential to good teachers 
are picked for teacher training. 


2. Knowledge—Our teachers must 
possess a thorough mastery of the subject 
matter they are to teach. Provision is 
made in all of our teacher training pro- 
grams for the acquisition of additional 
subject-matter knowledge by the instruc- 
tors. 

3. Uniformity—We assist our teach- 
ers by providing lesson outlines and 
plans, technical manuals, and training 
aids so explicit and so clear that uniform- 
ity of training and results is expected and 
demanded. 


4. Teaching methods—Our teachers 
must possess a mastery of sound teaching 
methods. This means they must have ade- 
quate instruction in teaching procedures, 
followed by an opportunity to observe 
superior teaching. Then they must serve 
as an understudy before they assume 
complete responsibility for their classes. 

5. In-service Training — Continuous 
“in-service training” is provided to our 
teachers by supervisors who accomplish 
their function through: 


First, Refresher courses between 
classes. 


Second, Off-duty instruction to help 


teachers prepare their assignments for the 


next day or so. Such off-duty instruction 
is usually given teachers two or three 
nights each week, and more frequently 
as the need arises. 


Third, “On the spot” correction of er- 
rors. At the conclusion of a class visita- 
tion or as soon thereafter as possible, the 
supervisor calls attention to any errors 
observed, and they are corrected “‘on the 
spot.” 

Basic to our entire training program 
is recognition of the fact that neither 
teachers nor supervisors,—nor even di- 
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rectors ever achieve perfection. They 
must be ever sensitive to new conditions 
which demand changes in their proce- 
dures or doctrine. They must be ever on 
the alert for better ways of doing the job 
which has been assigned to them. 


In closing permit me to thank you for 
the contribution your civilian schools are 
making to the military training program 
of the Army Service Forces. The train- 
ing of a soldier does not start with his 
induction into the Army; it starts long 
before. 





New Bell & Howell 


16mm Sound-on-Film Projectors 


Now available without priority for 
educational institutions and 


Other Essential Non-Military Users 
Complete Details on Request 


D. T. Davis Company 
231 W. Short St. Lexington, Ky. 











Teachers are 
enthusiastic 


READING 
FOR 


INTEREST 


A basal series. 





Grades I-VI 


Like the children themselves, teachers de- 
light in the beauty and color of these books. 
They know that they can rely on the author- 
ity of the distinguished authors and edu- 
cators who have collaborated to make this 
series ideal for today’s children. Paul Witty, 
general consultant. 


—~eo—_ 


Ten books, complete with Charts, -Sentence, 
Phrase, and Word Cards, Readiness Book, 
Practice Books, and Teachers Manuals—one 
for each grade, and a General Manual. 


—o— 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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"On the air" 


THE STORY 


OF RADIO BROADCASTING 





Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning 
in: the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex 
networks that today encircle the globe. 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 


This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 
amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 


radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E. W.T. 


Westin tinghouse 


Plants in 25 Ci Offices Everywhere 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use 


“Wuart Is Exectricity?” Basic principles of elec- 
tricity, explained in words and in animated draw- 
ings, so that the fundamentals can be understood 
by any high school student. Runs 22 minutes. A 
Teachers’ Manual will be sent in advance for use 
with this film. 


“Tue Ramparts WE Bulb.” The dramatic story of 
an American industry at war, narrated by John 
Nesbitt. Runs 20 minutes. 


“E.ectronics at Work.” Comprehensive explana- 
tion of the 6 basic functions of the electronic tube, 
together with striking shots of electronic devices 
at work in many industries. Runs 20 minutes. A 
40-page booklet, “The ABC of Electronics at 
Work,” is available for teachers. 

All these are sound motion pictures, available on 
16 mm or 35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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School Service 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & MANUFACTURING Co., 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
I would like to show the 
films checked below— PREFERRED 
DATE 


SECOND 
CHOICE 


0 “On the Air” 
0 “What Is Electricity?” 
0 “The Ramparts We Build” 


0 “Hlectroniceat Work” =n ce ccceece 
O Desk copy, “‘The ABC of Electronics at Work.” 
0 Teachers’ Manual ‘“‘What Is Electricity ?” 
016mm 0 35mm 











NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL STREET 
CITY POSTAL ZONE STATE 
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Education and Culture in Switzerland 


By J. Ropert DENBY 


N A WAR TORN WORLD, Switzerland 

still clings bravely to most of her 
cultural activities. That does not mean 
the Swiss have not felt the war. They 
have, bitterly. But while they struggle to 
survive the present holocaust, they look 
also to the future and the post-war era 
of reconstruction. When that time comes, 
Switzerland’s educational and cultural 
work, both past and present, will have its 
effect in the rebuilding of a shattered 
Europe. At the very least, this tiny Al- 
pine nation will continue to prove that 
different “races” can live and work to- 
gether, peacefully and for the common 
good. That, in itself, is a major contri- 
bution. 


Switzerland’s cultural life centers in 
her seven universities, the Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology and two colleges of 
Commercial Science. Ten institutions of 
higher learning are a considerable num- 
ber when you consider that Switzerland 
has only 4 1/4 million people. Until 
1939, an average of 2,000 foreigners 
studied at Swiss universities, but of 
course this number has dwindled to just 
a few. Nevertheless, work goes on. The 
University of Fribourg recently com- 
pleted new buildings. And the country’s 
first institution, the University of Basle, 
founded in 1460, also greatly expanded 
its facilities and opened new colleges. 
In Switzerland’s schools, still true to the 
tradition of such native-born educators 
as Rousseau and Pestalozzi, the light of 
free thought and tolerance shines bright- 
ly in a blacked-out continent. 


Illiteracy is unknown in Switzerland. 
An important contributing factor was the 
establishment, at an earlier date than 
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any other European country, of free pri- 
mary schooling. All school materials are 
paid for by the state. Yet at the same 
time the government gives private schools 
great freedom of action. Physical cul- 
ture and sports hold an important place 
in school curriculums. For the aim of 
the Swiss educators is not only to incul- 
cate academic knowledge, but also to 
build character and well-rounded per- 
sonalities. 


While Switzerland’s educational con- 
tributions are world recognized, not so 
much is known about her background and 
participation in other cultural pursuits. 
Yet in the arts, Switzerland’s role has 
been by no means small. The Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Renaissance and Rococco 
periods each left masterpieces of archi- 
tecture we can still admire today: St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Geneva, with its 
altar painting by Conrad Witz, which in 
1444 marked a new era in European 
painting; the Cathedral of Lausanne with 
its famous Porch of the Apostles; San 
Lorenzo at Lugano; the monasteries of 
Einsiedeln and St. Gall; the cathedrals 
of Basle, Berne, Soleure, Fribourg and 
Zurich. All of them are creative gems, 
influenced greatly by foreign schools, yet 
each displaying certain characteristics 
that are purely Swiss. In all parts of 
the country there are also abundant ec- 
clesiastical treasures—vestments, altars, 
murals, frescoes and stained glass win- 
dows of surpassing beauty. 


Among the most charming evidence of 
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Switzerland’s Middle Age Culture are 
the innumerable medieval towns and the 
medieval landmarks, still intact, in such 
cities as Berne, Zurich, Thun and Basle. 
Cobble-stone alleys and arcaded streets, 
dotted with ornamental fountains, are 
lined with picturesque old houses and 
gaily decorated Guild-halls. Sometimes, 
outside the town, walls with massive 
wrought-iron gates and fortresses still 
stand sentinel, as sturdy and formidable 
in appearance as they were hundreds of 
years ago. Such are the “Munot” at 
Schaffhausen, the four-spired Castle of 
Thun, and the famous Castle of Chillon, 
whose grim walls rise from the placid 
blue waters of Lake Geneva. 


In the 16th century Switzerland pro- 
duced several master painters, among 
them Nicolas Manuel, Hans Leu, Urs 
Graf and Hans Holbein, who lived and 





worked in Basle for many years, where 
the best collection of his pictures may be 
seen. Swiss musicians were also active. 
The pianist Hans Fries was widely ad- 
mired. Senfl was a perennial favorite 
who lived at Emperor Maximilian’s court. 
And in northern Europe, Glarean was 
considered the foremost musician of the 
times. 


Succeeding years brought fame and 
immortality to many other Swiss artists. 
There was Fussli, with his all-embracing 
classical knowledge, who acquired great 
renown in England. Buchser, Bodmex, 
Boecklin, Robert and Charles Gleyre— 
all were active in the 19th century 
Calame and Diday were romanticists 
whose pictures were particularly ad- 
mired in Russia. Following all these 
came Switzerland’s most famous modern 
artist, Ferdinand Hodler. His strongly 





LOANS BY MAIL completed in the privacy 
of your home. You sign a plain note that is 
all. No security required. No co-signers. 
No wage assignment, 

Your school executives, friends or relatives 
are not contacted and the modest monthly 
payments will be adjusted to your income. 
Your loan will be COMPLETELY CONFI- 
DENTIAL. A check payable to you, from 
our local bank, signed by its cashier, will 
be mailed by us to you. 


Community 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


SECOND FLOOR—CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


TELEPHONES—4377-4378 
Office Hours: 8:30 A.M.—S P.M. 


Except Thursday 8:30 A.M.—l P.M. 





Chis Loan Service for School Ceachers 


Every year when vacation time approaches 
many in the teaching profession take ad- 
vantage of our SPECIAL BY-MAIL LOAN 
PLAN. You may want to take a study 
course—you may need cash for travel or 
some other purpose. 


REMEMBER NO PAYMENTS RE- 
QUIRED DURING YOUR VACATION 
AND NOT UNTIL YOU RECEIVE YOUR 
FIRST SALARY CHECK. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 
NO OBLIGATION 


Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, full details 
about your Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood 
this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and 
you will not notify my school executives, friends or 
relatives. 


Date. 





Name in Full 





Street or R. F. D 
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City County. 
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individualistic paintings and drawings 
are truly Swiss in feeling, and vary from 
the vigorous and often sentimental treat- 
ment of northern nations to a clear-cut 
Latin style. Hodler’s best known work, 
“The Retreat from the Battle of Marig- 
nan’’, is in the Swiss National Museum in 


Zurich. 


The last century also produced four 
giants in Swiss literature: Jeremias Gott- 
helf, often called the “peasant’s Homer’”’, 
Gottfried Keller, who wrote magnifi- 
cently of Swiss peasant life, Conrad 
Meyer, poet and short story writer, and 
Carl Spitteler, one of the greatest prose 
writers and poets of his day. 


Switzerland can well be proud, also, 
of her contemporary artists in music, 
painting and architecture. Best known 
are Corbusier, the pioneer in modern 
functional architecture; C. F. Ramuz, 
who is today one of the great authors in 
the French language; and Arthur Honeg- 
ger, composer of “King David”, “Jeanne 


d’Arc” and such colorful impressionistic 
pieces as “Union Pacific”, which is a 
tonal portrait of a locomotive. 

The Swiss are both music-lovers and 
theatre-goers. The larger cities consis- 
tently see productions of the best foreign 
plays. But national theatre production 
is also strongly supported. Swiss plays 
and traditional dramas are presented 
regularly in Central Switzerland, at In- 
terlaken and Einsiedeln. One of the best 
known national theatres is the “Theatre 
of the Jorat”, in Canton Vaud, where 
Rene Morax began his‘ march to interna- 
tional fame as a dramatist. 

Switzerland has received much from 
the culture of other nations, and she has 
also given generously. But her greatest 
role is in the humanities—in decency, in- 
tegrity and kindness. In this way Swit- 
zerland inspires us even more than her 
rich cultural heritage and the breath- 
taking scienic splendor of vacation spots 
we Americans will again visit at war’s 
end. 








Kimblerquiz 
1. QUESTION: I have 10 years of 


prior service credit and 2 years of 
subsequent service credit. My school 
closes in February. How long can I 
work in a Defense plant and still 
keep my service credit? 

ANSWER: For three full scholastic 
years subject to extension to six 
years upon request giving a reason 
for the request. 


2. Q. Can I continue to pay dues while 
working on a Defense job? If so, 
on what salary are my dues based? 
A. If you have 30 years of service 
credit and are under 60 years of age, 
or if you have a “leave of absence” 
you may continue to pay your usual 
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contribution direct to the Retirement 
System. Your contribution would be 
based upon your last educational 
contract. 


3. Q. When I joined the Army I with- 
drew my account. Now, I want to 
know how to be reinstated and I 
want to pay my dues while serving in 
the Army. Can I do this? 

A. Yes. Return to the Retirement 
System the amount withdrawn plus 
3% compound interest from date of 
withdrawal to date of repayment. 
You will then be reiri tated and your 
Membership and Prior Service Cer- 
tificate returned to you. You can 
then pay your usual dues based upon 
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your last annual educational con- 
tract. You cannot pay for 1942-43. 
Contributions must be paid current- 


A. No. A member having less than 
30 years of total service credit and 
under the age of 70 must teach the 
last five (5) years consecutively to 
be eligible to retire voluntarily. If 
you continue to teach, or to pay dues 
under leave of absence you will be 


eligible to retire June 30, 1946. 


1 





lose their membership if they do not 


pay? 
A. They do not. 


ly not later than June 30th of any 6. Q. I am past 70 years of age but I 
scholastic year. taught 20 years prior to 1930. Can 

. Q. Ihave 24 years of prior service I become a member of the 
credit and I am 60 years old. I did ment System — ° ee 
not teach 1940-41 but have taught A. You cannot. F ne wie a am 
every year since. Can I retire June long. You could have done so be- 
30, 1944? | fore reaching the age of 70. 


. Q. My wife, now deceased, was a 


teacher but she did not file any 
papers with the State and left no 
beneficiary. Can I draw out her ac- 
count in the Retirement System? 

A. Yes. Be appointed by the Court 
and qualify as administrator. Have 
the Court Clerk send us certified 
copy of said appointment. 


5. Q. Do members in Military Service 8. Q. My brother is in the Navy. Can 
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Series 


By Bertha M. Parker 
and 
Glenn O. Blough 


Twelve New Titles 


Now Ready 


The 57 Basic Science Unitexts now available offer a complete basic science program 
from the primary grades through the junior high school . . . a program flexible, easy 
to teach, adaptable to any course of study. 


Write us for Descriptive Booklet 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY EVANSTON, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Representative: H. Lee Smith, 2546 Woodburne Avenue, Louisville 5, Ky. 
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I pay his retirement taxes for him? 
If so, how? I am not a teacher. 

A. Yes. During his service with the 
Armed Forces his contribution will 
be 2% of $785.00, his last school 
salary, total $15.70 per year. Make 
check or money order to T. W. Vin- 
son, State Treasurer and mail to Sec- 
retary, Teachers’ Retirement System, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. For each scho- 
lastic year it must be paid by June 
30, if paid at all. 

9. Q. I have paid three and one-half 

years into the Retirement System and 
will possibly continue to pay when 
called in January. If I get killed or 
mentally disabled during the War, 
what becomes of my account? 
A. You appointed your wife bene- 
ficiary November 8, 1940. In case 
of death your account will be paid 
to her. In case of mental disability 
the Court could appoint a guardian 
upon motion of your wife or friend 
and your account would in this case 
be paid to your guardian. 

10. Q. For three years my salary has 

been “cut” for the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment. Why haven’t I got my Mem- 
bership Certificate? 
A. You have not filed a service form 
A-1 or A-2 as required by the School 
Law. The data on the Certificate 
must be taken from the form. If you 
will file a service form, Membership 
Certificate will be issued immedi- 
ately. 

11. Q. I am joining the Waves. What 
should I do about my Retirement? 
A. A member in the military service 
may do one of three things: 


1. Withdraw his account. 


2. Leave his account and make no 
contributions while absent from 
teaching. 
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3. Continue to pay his usual contri- 
bution based upon his last educa- 
tional contract. Payment is made 
direct to the Retirement System. 

Under (2) one would retain all 

service credit and account would be 
credited with interest for the duration 
and membership would not lapse until 
three scholastic years after the War. 

Under (3) credit is accumulated in 

the same manner as if one were teaching. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Ecomony Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HearH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 
Hovucuton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
LamwLaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormicx-MatHers Company—Mr. David S, Ed- 
_ wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 
Sirver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
WessterR PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Boox Encycropepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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n Ever since Noah Webster began making them, 150 years ago, the Webster Dictionaries have been 

oa recognized as the supreme authority by courts of law, newspapers and magazines, textbook makers, 

ll authors and librarians, stage and radio — in short by all who have need to use the English language 

be correctly, accurately, and effectively. 

on In the field of education the only genuine and authorized school abridgments of Webster’s Inter- 
i] national Dictionary, holding similar and fully deserved pre-eminence, are published by the American 

ul Book Company. 

in WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


g- For Elementary Schools 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
For Upper School Levels 




















na 

We have just published a revised edition of Webster’ss NEW HANDY DICTIONARY—list price 
230 only 48c—of very convenient size for Service Men. 

Are you getting all the dictionaries you need? We are in position to fill all orders promptly and in full. 
; AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
sii NEW YORK CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 
_ Es 300 Pike Street 
ley j . 
“| The BROWN HOTEL 
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Ky. Here’s the sort of comment i ‘ 
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898 guest — 
Ed- *¢ To me, the heart-warming hos- 
ne pitality of The Brown is a very real 


expression of the spirit of the 
-" South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
113 and cuisine. My congratulations 
020 to you and your splendid staff.°? 
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A Report of the General Assembly 


i IS EXTREMELY difficult to prepare a 
report of the activities of the General 
Assembly affecting public education 
while the General Assembly is still in 
session. Much of this report may be ob- 
solete by the time the March issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal is published. 
This report, therefore, will cover actions 
of the General Assembly up to the mid- 
dle of February. 

Up to the time of this writing approxi- 
mately 500 measures have been intro- 
duced in both Houses. Of this number 
some 35 measures affect public educa- 
tion either directly or indirectly. Only 
a few measures have been acted upon by 
both Houses. The session is approxi- 
mately two-thirds over and in a few days 
the powerful Rules Committee will take 
charge. It is safe to predict that many 
of the educational measures now pend- 
ing will die in committee. 

The eight-point legislative program 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly and 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association last April has re- 
ceived careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration by the members of the General 
Assembly. A brief report of the status 
of each proposal of the K. E. A. legisla- 
tive program follows: 

1. An appropriation of $15,000,000 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools. The budget bill (H. B. No. 35) 
which is now in the Orders of the Day 
in the House of Representatives and 
which may be acted upon at any time, 
provides an appropriation of $15,000,000 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools. Of this amount $13,500,000 is 
allotted to the per capita fund and $1,- 
500,000 to the special state school fund 
for equalization purposes. 
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By Joun W. Brooker 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


2. The deficiency appropriation of 
$3,000,000 to supplement teachers’ sal- 
aries for the present school year. This 
proposal has already been enacted into 
law by the General Assembly and has 
been signed by Governor Willis. 

3. A proposal to permit a wider dis- 
tribution of the equalization fund. In 
keeping with this third point in the 
K. E. A. legislative program, both Houses 
of the General Assembly have passed 
H. B. No. 188. As finally passed this 
measure provides that any school dis- 
trict whose ratio of assessed valuation of 
property to fair cash value is equal to 
the average ratio throughout the state as 
certified to the State Board of Education 
by the State Tax Commission and which 
has levied a school of at least 75 cents on 
each $100 and not less than the ad 
valorem tax levy made for the school 
year 1943-44, may apply for aid and 
may participate in the benefits of the 
fund if it cannot provide as much as 
$40 for the education of each child in 
average daily membership. 


4. Increased financial support for 
the State Department of Education. The 
budget bill (H. B. No. 35) provides sub- 
stantial increases in the appropriations 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and to the Divisions of Vocational 
Education and Special Education. These 
increases will enable it to more nearly 
carry out the duties and functions as- 
signed to it by law. 

5. Amendments to the present teach- 
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er tenure law. The amendments to the 
teacher tenure law proposed by the 
K. E. A. have been adopted by the House 
of Representatives without change. This 
proposal is now pending before the 
Senate. As adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives this measure clarifies and 
strengthens the present law. It defines 
“standard” or “college” certificates for 
the purpose of qualifying for tenure as 
any certificate issued upon the basis of 
graduation from a standard four-year 
college. It includes in the full benefits 
of the act all certificated school employ- 
ees, with the exception of the superin- 
tendent and it provides that the super- 
intendent shall be eligible for continuing 
contract status when he meets all re- 
quirements of the act for such status for 
teachers. 


6. A permissible school tax levy of 
not to exceed $1.50 per $100 of assessed 
valuation of property. This proposal 
(H. B. No. 280) is now pending before 
the House of Representatives. As drafted 
this measure will abolish all subdistrict 
taxes except those levied to retire voted 
bonds and would give to each school dis- 
trict in the state the right to levy a tax for 
school purposes not to exceed $1.50 per 
$100 of assessable wealth. 


7. Asalary of $5,000 for the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. This is 
the only proposal of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association that has not been sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly up to the 
time of the present writing. It has ap- 
peared advisable to hold up this measure 
until other phases of the K. E. A. legisla- 
tive program has cleared. It is antici- 
pated that a bill will be introduced with- 
in a few days which will provide for a 
salary of $5,000 for each of the so-called 
minor state officers, with the exception 
of the Lieutenant Governor. 
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8. The eighth and final point in the 
K. E. A. legislative program requests the 
General Assembly to maintain the integ- 
rity of the educational code and to op- 
pose vitiating changes, particularly those 
designed to lower the qualifications of 
teachers. Up to the present date several 
objectionable measures have been intro- 
duced. Only one of these harmful pro- 
posals has come up for a vote, H. B. No. 
81 providing for the popular election of 
county superintendents. An amendment 
was offered to this proposal to include 
independent district superintendents, 
principals and teachers and other school 
employees, and the measure was then 
killed by 55 to 42 on a roll call vote. All 
other objectional proposals remain in 
committee at the time of this writing. 


In addition to the measures treated 
above, final action has been taken on two 
other bills affecting public education. 
H. B. No. 8 and H. B. No. 171 have 
passed both House and Senate and now 
await the approval of the Governor. H. 
B. No. 8 lowers the age limit of school 
bus drivers from 21 to 18 years of age. 
H. B. No. 171 provides an emergency 
appropriation of $7,500 for the adminis- 
tration of the federally financed school 
lunch program for the remainder of the 
present school year. Two other measures 
—H. B. 186 and H. B. 58 have passed 
the House and are now pending before 
the Senate. H. B. No. 186 provides that 
school boards shall pay toll charges over 
privately-owned toll bridges and ferries 
for children going to and from school 
and that free transportation shall be pro- 
vided school children and buses over 
state-owned bridges and ferries. H. B. 
No. 58 empowers the State Board of Edu- 
cation to operate what is known as the 
Northern Kentucky Vocational School. 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 

















BENTON Tullus Chambers 
BURKESVILLE R. A. Palmore 
BURNSIDE A. L. Fisher 
Capiz O. L. Adams 
CROFTON Milton O. Traylor 
DAWSON SPRINGS R. A. Belt 





R. C. Miller 
Edgar Arnett 


East BERNSTADT 
ERLANGER-ELSMERE 



































LANCASTER Robert M. Drennan 
LuDLOW J. S. Brown 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
MAYFIELD C. I. Henry 
MIDDLEBURG R. W. Clark 
MoNTICELLO R. F. Peters 
PROVIDENCE Edwin R. Ward 
SEBREE Fred Poore 
UNIONTOWN O. Harkins 
Schools and Colleges Principal 


East Enp CoNnsoOLIDATED, 





DANVILLE Louis M. Owens 
FoRKLAND Hicu, 
GRAVEL SWITCH ...............------- W. C. Stevens 


K. B.A. HONOR ROLL - - - MARCH, 1944 








Counties Superintendent 
pe C. T. Ward 
SOON Foote shi a AG Oe a D. H. Norris 
REESE er er H. A. Cocanougher 
BRECKINRIDGE ..........------ Mrs. Rachel O. Beard 
ARERR erate ete R. B. Cartmell 
I MONS ON oso e no ea Earl C. Reed 
TCs Le read meee eee J. C. Lawson 
GARRARD. ...--2....--.-0- nc, Colonel Hammonds 
| SRS SO METS R. I. Glover 
SN isd ic ciserdedecnnnnictcedmcnmial Holland Rose 
INEGIETEAING 8 ed O. W. Wallace 
I, DAO i Wendell P. Butler 
I Scat ccimmcasel James W. Colvin 
co Myrtle Bryant 
PULSED ce a John O. Sims 
BIE dithiinciicenecomncnincuminiad George Giles 
gl chs) 1 eee a Claude Hightower 
Schools and Colleges Principal 
PERRYVILLE HicH .................... R. C. Campbell 
Union CoLiece Facutry, 

BARBOURVILLE ........ Conway Boatman, Pres. 








EXCLUSIVE I EATURES That account for the enthusiastic 
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1. A simple presentation of the fundamentals 
of arithmetic—clear and concise explanations, 
short and understandable problems—a feature 
welcomed by both teachers and pupils. 


2. A problem development that really teaches 
pupils to “THINK BEFORE FIGURING.” 


*PLAN NOW TO ADOPT 
LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





\ 








March, 
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veceprene’ !TRARNING: ARITHMETIC 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 


3. More exercises and related problems than 
any other series, 


4, A workable plan for prevention of weak- 
nesses, rather than a complicated, theoretical, 
diagnostic and remedial program. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. Ricumonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mayme Ranpo.pH, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman 
Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 

W. M. Ritter, Glasgow 

J. T. Atton, Vine Grove. 


Mrs. MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville....June 30, 1944 


E. M. Norswortuy, Harlan 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 


Guienn O. Swine, Covington. 
Heman H. McGutre, Grayson 
R. T. Wuirtincuitt, Hazard 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 


June 30, 1945 








J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


June 30, 1944 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Disraicr: 


President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Sgeconp Distaicr: 


President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. E. Helsley, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 


Tarp District: 
~~ eee Piper, Russellville, 
y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourts District: 


President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firta Distaicr: 
President—M. J. —_ 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Urrer Cumpertanp Disraict: 
President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 


Ky. 
—- M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
ye 
Mippte Cumsertanp Distatcr: 


President—W. G. e's Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—H' d Huff. Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River Risener: 
President—R. M. VanHorn, Jackson, 





ye 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 
Nortuern District: 
President—Charles 
ville, Ky. 


Paynter, Brooks- 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 

Cenrrat District: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DeraRTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerparTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DerarRTMENT oF Seconpary Epucation : 


President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C, A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 


Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Department oF Seconpary ScHooi 
PRINCIPALS: 


President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs, Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
DepaRTMENT oF VocaTIONAL EpUucATION : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 


President—H. F. Smith, Hardinsburg, 
Ky. 


Secretary—C. O. Neel, Versailles, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs, Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky Orniruotocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 

Kentucky Councit or Grocrapny TEAcH- 
ERS: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Kentucky Fotx-Lore Sociery: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Heatta anv Paysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 


K. E, A. Puanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, 


Frankfort December 31, 1947 


Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
Berea iatahvbinisheeesessencees MNO SND) ED 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
Paducah ...-cccccccoscsoscsssseeseeeneeseJune 30, 1946 


March, 


Nineteen 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeparRTMENT OF HicHER Epucation: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L. A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
gg Teachers College, Morehead, 
ye 


K. 1 A : 
Student Teaching: 


President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


of Supervisors of 











Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of K ky, Lexing 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group ConrerENce: President, 
Miss Kate Irvine, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, 
Miss Murrell Lindsey Wilson, Colum- 
bia, Ky. 

ConFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoo. Boarp MemsBers ASSOCIATION: 
President, John I, Claybrook, Mays- 
ville, Ky.; Secretary, L. E. Meece, 
135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington, Ky. 

INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 
announced. 

Kentucky Association oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington....June 30, 1944 


Ted Sanford, 
Hend June 30, 1945 


James H. Richmond, Presiden: 





W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 
Boarp oF Trustees or Teacuens’ Retinz- 
MENT SysTEM: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington ......cceccsscsreceseseseeneeeeeeed Uly 1, 1946 
W. F. O'Donnell, Vice-Chairman 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond ..eccscccsscssecsecssesneecseseed uly 1, 1944 


Forty-four 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Coilins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President 
Secretary } No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


Ky. 

Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

1 y A 2 2 of Ch 2, y 

Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 


K 





Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President } 
Secretary J No report. 


Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LATED CoLLecEs anp Seconpary SCHOOLS : 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Counci, or Spgctat Epuca- 
TI0N: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
TION: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustaiaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan...July 1, 1947 


Hon. John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummitt, Aé- 
torney General, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville....... 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 


July 1, 1945 
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= 


Never before have books functioned 
so fully in the life of America= 


T ties textbooks are the essential tools of education. 





This is especially true because of accelerated courses 
and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men‘for combat... 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 
world ... And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember fo ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 


KENTUCKY 


SCHOOL 
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Young World-builders at Morehead 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


ALFRED. LoRD TENNYSON 


American children are world-builders. They play their parts in this 
ancient game with courage and enthusiasm. Under the direction of a thought- 
ful teacher they trace the boundaries of empires ancient and modern, and 


look forward to the fashioning of a new world order 


Great teachers and good schools make for a 
happier and better world. 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Spring Quarter begins March 20 


Summer Quarter opens June 7 











Dollars An Egg? 


That's right!) Germans paid more than that for an egg just after the other war. 
‘Right now in England. oranges, steaks. hairpins. and lipsticks are commanding 
astronomical prices. 
It might have happened here too. had not the principles of economics been well 
understood and plans made to combat inflation almost with the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. 
For many years. through study and teaching. such institutions as the University 
of Kentucky were discovering and recording information that would save this nation 
from inflation when a crisis came. 
Yes. your income will still buy all the eges Vou want: and it will continue to do so, 


because economists had looked ahead. 








University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON : 


“Important in peace — vital in war~ 
Spring Quarter starts March 20 
Summer Quarter starts June 12 


Note: This is the seventh in a series o} statements 


depicting Kentucky's state university in World War Ul, 

















